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When  Mary  Jean  Zentner  of  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin, 
read  this  story  in  manuscript  form,  she  confided  to  me, 
with  delightful  childish  sincerity,  that  Tuffy  was  “much 
too  good”  for  Sauerkraut.  Tuffy,  she  said,  was  a  nice 
dog.  But  Sauerkraut  was  an  old  crosspatch.  And  in 
view  of  this  pleasing  criticism,  what  could  be  more 
fitting  than  that  the  completed  volume  should  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  this  little  flaxen-haired  pal  of  mine,  and  her 
equally  delightful  older  sister  and  brother,  Avis  and 

Donald. 
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TUFFY  BEAN  AT 
FUNNY-BONE  FARM 

CHAPTER  I 

MY  NEW  MASTER 

There  was  a  hot  time  in  Fatso  Puffer’s  house 
when  his  ma  found  out  that  he  and  his  chum, 
my  new  master,  had  buried  the  family  silver¬ 
ware  in  the  back  yard. 

“Whatever  possessed  you  to  do  a  thing  like 
that?”  says  Mrs.  Puffer. 
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“Pirates  do  it,”  says  Fatso,  in  self  defense. 

“But  you  aren’t  a  pirate,”  his  ma  reminded 
him  impatiently. 

“We  were  when  we  hid  the  silver,”  says 
Fatso. 

After  which  his  ma  made  him  get  a  spade  and 
start  digging. 

“Oh,  shuck!”  says  he,  wiping  his  big  sweaty 
face.  “This  isn’t  any  fun.” 

Then  he  got  a  bright  idea. 

“Say,  Tod,”  says  he,  speaking  to  my  young 
master,  whose  real  name,  I  might  add,  is 
Theodore  Mason. 

“Well?”  says  Tod. 

“How  about  letting  your  dog  dig  for  a 
change?” 

“That’s  an  idea,”  says  Tod.  Then  he  called 
to  me.  “Dig  ’em  out,  Tuffy,”  says  he,  pointing 
to  the  hole  that  Fatso  had  started. 

They  sat  down  then  and  watched  me  work. 

“Why  do  you  call  him  Tuffy?”  says  Fatso 
curiously. 

“That’s  his  name,”  says  Tod. 

“Of  course,”  wheezed  Fatso.  “But  why  did 
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you  name  him  Tuffy  instead  of  Fido,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that?” 

I  quit  digging  then.  And  a  sudden  sadness 
stole  over  me  as  I  thought  of  my  old  home  in 
southern  Wisconsin.  Tod  and  Fatso  didn’t 
know  it,  for  I  had  no  way  of  telling  them,  but 
I  had  gotten  my  start  in  life,  as  a  frisky  pup,  on 
a  small  farm,  whose  owner,  a  likeable  old  man 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Bean,  had  given  me 
my  name.  I  was  his  particular  pet.  And  be¬ 
cause  he  liked  me  better  than  my  equally  lively 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  bought  me  a  brass  collar 
on  which  my  name — Tuffy  Bean — was  en¬ 
graved  in  fancy  letters.  Later  I  was  sold  to  a 
showman  by  the  name  of  Ebenezer  Tiffet,  as 
written  down  in  my  second  book,  “Tuffy  Bean’s 
One-Ring  Circus.”  Following  my  exciting  cir¬ 
cus  career  I  spent  two  happy  weeks  at  the  old 
farm,  Mr.  Bean  having  bought  me  back.  Then 
I  was  picked  up  by  a  hairy-necked  tin  peddler 
whose  feet  smelt  like  decayed  sardines.  Oof! 
That  night  the  peddler  slept  in  a  haymow 
many  miles  from  my  birthplace.  To  make  sure 
that  I  wouldn’t  escape  he  put  a  rope  on  me.  We 
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were  up  at  daybreak.  And  later  that  morning 
he  sold  me  to  a  tall,  thin  woman  for  fifty  cents. 

“He’s  a  coach  dog,”  the  lady  told  a  friend. 
“At  least  he’s  part  coach.  And  I  bought  him 
for  my  little  nephew.” 

Later  I  was  taken  to  a  big  city,  learning  after¬ 
wards  that  it  was  Milwaukee.  I  didn’t  like  it 
there  at  first.  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  Mr. 
Bean’s  farm,  where  I  could  chase  rabbits  and 
gophers.  I  liked  to  be  around  horses,  too. 
Coach  dogs  are  that  way,  I  guess.  Besides,  Mr. 
Bean  was  a  nice  man,  and  I  missed  him.  He 
used  to  tenderly  spit  on  the  end  of  my  tail.  And 
how  I  loved  to  smell  of  his  feet!  It  was 
heavenly. 

But  as  the  days  passed,  with  new  and  happy 
experiences,  I  thought  of  him  less  and  less.  For 
I  had  a  good  home.  I  made  friends  among  the 
neighborhood  dogs,  too,  some  of  which  had 
never  been  out  of  the  city.  So  it  was  a  great 
treat  to  them  to  have  me  tell  about  my  early  life 
in  the  country. 

There  were  green  fields  out  there,  I  said, 
through  which  ran  creeks  filled  with  fish.  A 
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cockeyed  dog  living  in  the  next  block,  who  had 
been  on  board  a  ship,  said  he  knew  all  about 
fish.  He  told  me  about  a  fish,  called  a  whale, 
that  was  as  big  as  a  house.  As  though  I’d  be¬ 
lieve  that! 

Everybody  in  my  new  home  called  me  Tuffy 
Bean,  the  same  as  on  the  farm.  For  I  still  had 
my  fine  collar.  Besides  the  lady  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  whose  name  was  Miss  Judith  Mason, 
there  were  three  children  in  the  family,  two 
boys  and  a  girl.  The  boys  were  the  oldest. 
There  was  a  maid,  too,  and  a  chauffeur.  I  now 
had  a  fancy  basket  to  sleep  in.  And  often,  when 
I  curled  up  for  the  night,  I  used  to  wonder  what 
my  brothers  and  sisters  would  say  if  they  could 
see  me.  For  back  home  I  had  been  raised  in  an 
old  soap  box. 

Tod  and  Fatso,  I  learned,  had  long  been 
chums,  though  one  was  almost  twice  as  big  as 
the  other.  One  time  they  organized  a  cistern¬ 
cleaning  company,  figuring  that  they  could  get 
rich  cleaning  cisterns.  But  they  soon  went  out 
of  business.  For  Fatso  got  stuck  in  the  first 
cistern  that  they  tried  to  clean.  And  now  he 
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had  further  gotten  himself  into  tfouble  by  bury¬ 
ing  his  ma’s  silverware. 

Forgetting  about  the  silverward  he  examined 
my  collar. 

“Only  dogs  of  importance,”  says  he,  “are 
given  fancy  collars.” 

“Tuffy’s  a  swell  dog,  all  right,”  Tod  bragged 
on  me.  And  to  show  my  appreciation  I  got  as 
close  to  him  as  I  could. 

“Did  the  tin  peddler  raise  him?”  Fatso 
then  questioned,  seeking  further  information 
about  me. 

“It’s  my  opinion,”  says  Tod,  “that  the  ped¬ 
dler  stole  him.” 

“And  haven’t  you  any  idea  where  he  came 
from  in  the  first  place?” 

Tod  shook  his  head.  And  all  the  time  he  was 
rubbing  my  ears.  Gee!  I  like  to  have  my  ears 
rubbed.  And  I  licked  his  hand.  Dogs  do  that, 
you  know.  It’s  one  of  the  few  ways  we  have  of 
showing  our  feelings. 

My  first  two  masters  had  been  men.  I  had 
loved  them  both,  as  a  loyal  dog  should.  Now 
I  had  a  twelve-year-old  boy  for  a  master.  And 
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I  loved  him  just  as  much  as  I  ever  had  loved 
either  Mr.  Bean  or  old  Ebenezer. 

Here  Mrs.  Puffer  came  into  sight. 

“Well,”  says  she  sharply,  “I’m  still  waiting 
for  that  silverware.” 

So  Fatso  wearily  got  to  work. 

As  fast  as  the  silverware  was  recovered  his 
ma  turned  it  over  to  the  maid  for  polishing.  I 
helped  with  the  digging.  So  did  Tod.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  thanking  us,  Mrs.  Puffer  later  sent  us 
home. 

She  thinks  that  Tod  is  making  a  bad  boy  out 
of  Fatso.  Which  is  a  big  joke.  For  Fatso  is 
the  one  who  has  the  crazy  ideas. 

That  same  week  a  long-faced  man  called  a 
lawyer  came  to  the  house  carrying  a  black 
leather  case.  My,  that  leather  smelt  good!  But 
when  I  tried  to  get  at  the  case  to  chew  a  hole 
in  it  the  maid  drove  me  away.  Later  she 
packed  up  her  things  and  left.  So  did  the 
chauffeur. 

“What’s  the  matter  over  at  your  house?”  the 
cockeyed  dog  asked  me  that  night  when  he  and 
I  met  in  the  alley  to  chase  cats. 
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“Aunt  Judy  is  in  trouble,”  says  I. 

“Meaning  which?”  further  inquired  Cock¬ 
eye,  closely  watching  the  lower  end  of  the  alley 
where  a  pair  of  green  eyes  were  shining 
through  a  fence. 

I  told  him  then  how  the  family  lawyer  had 
brought  Miss  Mason  the  bad  news  that  she  had 
lost  all  of  her  money  in  a  land  swindle.  Even 
the  house  in  which  she  lived  had  to  be  sold  to 
pay  her  debts.  And  along  with  the  house  went 
the  swell  car  that  we  had  ridden  around  in. 

That  night  we  chased  seven  cats,  one  of 
which,  when  cornered,  clawed  Cockeye  on  the 
snout.  Boy,  did  he  ever  howl!  Later,  when  I 
barked  at  the  back  door,  Tod  came  downstairs 
and  let  me  in.  But  he  didn’t  fool  with  me  as 
usual.  He  acted  like  another  person,  so  worked 
up  was  he  over  his  aunt’s  loss. 

When  the  house  was  quiet,  with  the  big  clock 
going  tick-tock,  tick-tock,  tick-tock,  I  got  out 
of  my  basket  and  walked  quietly  down  the  hall 
to  Aunt  Judy’s  room.  I  could  hear  her  weep¬ 
ing.  Then  Dave  Mason,  the  oldest  of  the  three 
orphaned  children,  came  down  the  hall. 
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“Please  don’t  cry,  Aunt  Judy,”  says  he,  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  We’ll  come  out  all 
right.  I  can  get  a  job  in  a  factory.  For  I’m 
big  and  strong.” 

Aunt  Judy  looked  up  at  him  with  swimming 
eyes.  And  watching  her,  I  wished  suddenly  that 
I  was  able  to  talk  in  her  language.  I  wanted 
to  tell  her  how  sorry  I  was  that  she  had  lost  her 


money.  Good  old  Aunt  Judy!  She  had  done 
so  much  for  all  of  us.  No  wonder  we  loved  her 
dearly. 

“But  you’ll  have  to  leave  school,”  she  told 
Dave,  when  he  suggested  working  in  a  factory. 
He  squared  his  shoulders. 

“What  of  it?”  says  he.  “I’m  sixteen.” 

She  got  up. 

“No,”  she  said  firmly,  “I  won’t  let  you  leave 
school.  For  I  promised  your  father  before  he 

MVV' 

died  that  I’d  care  for  you  and  educate  you. 

'U| 

was  r 


When  I  was  in  the  country  last  fall  I  bought 
an  abandoned  farm  on  |he  shore  of  Funny-Bone 
Lake,  just  out  of  Danhf|dge,  never  suspecting 
at  the  time  that  I’d  eveiHive  there.  But  times 
have  changed.  That  farm, Which  is  all  I  have 
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left,  is  going  to  be  our  future  home,  David. 
We’re  going  to  raise  chickens  and  berries.  And, 
together  with  Mary  Jane  and  Tod,  you  can  at¬ 
tend  school  in  Danbridge.” 

Having  followed  his  older  brother  down  the 
hall,  Tod  was  listening  at  the  open  door. 

“Hot  dog!”  he  cried.  “I  always  wanted  to 
live  on  a  farm.  Can  I  raise  alligators,  Aunt 
Judy?  And  can  I  have  a  pony?” 

Mary  Jane  was  there,  too. 

“Please  don’t  let  him  raise  alligators,  Aunt 
Judy.  For  I  hate  alligators.  Let’s  raise  pump¬ 
kins  instead.  Then  on  Hallowe’en  we  can  make 
our  own  jack-o’-lanterns.” 

Aunt  Judy  put  an  arm  around  each  of  them. 

“You  don’t  realize,  children,”  says  she 
quietly,  “how  hard  we’ll  have  to  work  in  our 
new  home  to  earn  a  living.  Alligators  are  out 
of  the  question.  Nor  will  there  be  any  money 
for  a  pony.  As  for  pumpkins,  if  we  do  raise 
them  I’m  quite  sure  we’ll  appreciate  them  most 
in  the  shape  of  pies.” 

Tod  smacked  his  lips. 

“Pumpkin  pie!”  he  cried.  “Um-yum-yum!” 
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Then  he  broke  away  from  his  aunt  and  threw 
his  arms  around  my  neck.  “You’re  going,  too, 
Tuffy” 

And  how  I  barked ! 

Fatso  came  over  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  we 
were  going  to  move  to  the  country. 

“I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,”  says  he  long- 

in^y-  _  . 

“I  wish  you  could,”  says  Tod. 

“I’ll  miss  you  like  sixty.” 

“I’d  invite  you  to  cqme  out  and  see  me  next 
summer,”  says  Tod,  fTf  I  thought  your  ma 
would  let  you.”  •|^; 

“I  can  run  away,”  says  Fatj^ ..eagerly, 

“Oh,  gee!  That  wouldn’t  be  fight.” 


Fatso  acted  kind  of  choked-up. 


Wm 


% 
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“You’re  the  best  chum  I  ever  had,”  says  he. 
“Ditto,”  says  Tod. 

Here  Mrs.  Puffer  yelled  to  Fatso  to  come  in 
the  house  and  wash  his  neck.  So  they  separated. 
Nor  did  they  see  each  other  again  for  many 
months. 


I  caught  sight  of  a  turtle  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  II 

AT  FUNNY-BONE  FARM 

Selling  the  most  of  her  furniture,  Aunt 
Judy  had  the  rest  hauled  to  the  country  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tuesday.  Tod  and  I  rode  on  top  of  the 
load,  stopping  at  noon  to  eat  dinner  at  a  road¬ 
side  stand  where  I  chased  a  yellow  cat  up  a 
telephone  pole. 
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“There’s  your  lake,”  the  truck  driver  told  us 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Turning  into  a  lane  he 
drew  up  before  a  dingy,  low-roofed  building 
with  weathered  sides  and  a  crooked  chimney, 
where  he  began  loosening  the  ropes  that  held 
the  furniture. 

And  how  lovely  for  me  when  one  of  the 
chairs  fell  on  my  tail!  Ouch! 

Having  gotten  there  ahead  of  us,  Aunt  Judy 
was  busy  sweeping  and  cleaning. 

“Oh,  dear!”  says  she  wearily,  when  Tod  and 
I  galloped  into  the  house.  “I  never  saw  such 
a  dirty  place  in  all  my  life.  But  we’ve  got  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  For  beggars  can’t  be 
choosers.” 

Mary  Jane  curled  up  her  nose. 

“Let’s  not  sleep  here  to-night,  Aunt  Judy. 
The  bedrooms  are  full  of  spiders.” 

“Take  a  broom  and  brush  them  down,”  says 
Aunt  Judy  briskly.  “And  when  you  get 
through  with  that  job  heat  some  water  and  wash 
the  pantry  shelves.” 

“I  wish  we  were  back  in  Milwaukee,”  says 
Mary  Jane.  “For  I  don’t  like  it  here  at  all. 
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There’s  a  big  toad  in  the  front  yard.  And  I  saw 
something  crawling  in  the  weeds.” 

“Hot  dog!”  cried  Tod.  “I  hope  it’s  a  snake.” 
Then  he  yelled  to  me.  “Come  on,  Tuffy.  Let’s 
go  outside  and  see  the  sights.” 

We  met  Dave  coming  toward  the  house. 

“I’ve  been  giving  the  farm  the  once  over,” 
says  he  to  Tod.  “It  isn’t  much.  The  fences 
are  down  and  the  buildings  for  the  most  part 
are  a  wreck.  But  we’ve  got  to  make  a  go  of  it.” 

Later  he  discovered  a  big  strawberry  bed 
near  the  lake. 

“It’s  full  of  blossoms,”  he  told  Aunt  Judy, 
who  explained  that  the  strawberry  plants  had 
been  set  out  by  an  old  man  on  an  adjoining 
farm.  “So  maybe  we’ll  be  able  to  sell  some 
berries,  as  you  said.” 

“I  was  told  when  I  bought  the  place,”  Aunt 
Judy  continued,  “that  it  hadn’t  been  worked  for 
years.  And  certainly  the  barnyard  shows  it! 
For  a  weedier  place  I  never  saw  in  all  my  born 
days.  But  there’s  grass  here.  And  if  we  can 
conquer  the  weeds  we’ll  have  a  nice  lawn.  We 
can  trim  the  bushes,  too.  That’ll  improve 
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them.  In  time  it  will  be  quite  pretty  and  home¬ 
like  around  here.” 

“Are  you  going  to  buy  some  little  chickens, 
Aunt  Judy?”  Dave  inquired. 

“I  will  if  my  money  holds  out.” 

“How  much  money  have  you?” 

“Less  than  four  hundred  dollars.  So  you  can 
see  the  need  of  guarding  the  pennies.” 

The  following  day  Aunt  Judy  took  her 
money  to  town  and  put  it  in  a  bank.  Dave  went 
with  her.  And  when  they  came  home  their 
arms  were  full  of  bundles. 

Danbridge,  I  learned  later,  was  a  little  coun¬ 
try  town  of  small  population.  All  of  the  stores 
were  on  one  street.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the 
storekeepers  got  to  know  me.  I  got  acquainted 
with  the  dogs,  too,  one  of  which  tried  to  chaw 
my  ears  off.  And  Tod  soon  got  acquainted  with 
the  boys.  It’s  easy  to  make  friends  in  a  small 
town. 

At  the  farmhouse  Aunt  Judy  was  kept  busy 
from  morning  to  night,  painting  and  decorat¬ 
ing.  It  soon  became  a  different  place.  And 
having  taken  charge  of  the  strawberry  bed, 
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Dave  spent  hours  there,  pulling  weeds  and  set¬ 
ting  out  new  plants,  a  neighbor  having  told  him 
how  to  do  it. 

“We’re  going  to  have  oodles  of  berries,”  he 
told  Aunt  Judy  one  evening  in  early  June. 

Tod  and  I  had  earlier  explored  the  lake, 
wondering  at  its  odd  name.  Yet  this  was  easily 
explained. 

“It  was  named  after  the  man  who  built  this 
farmhouse,”  Tod  told  his  busy  aunt. 

“But  there  is  no  such  name  as  that  in  my  ab¬ 
stract,”  says  Aunt  Judy,  referring  to  the  papers 
that  had  been  turned  over  to  her  when  she 
bought  the  farm. 

“Funny-Bone  was  the  man’s  nickname,”  says 
Tod.  Then  he  let  out  a  yip.  “That’s  a  good 
name  for  our  farm,  too.” 

And  thus  the  little  farm  got  its  queer  name. 

Our  lane  became  a  busy  place  when  school 
closed.  For  many  people  who  owned  cottages 
on  the  lake  shore  came  here  to  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer.  It  was  to  these  people  that  Dave  expected 
to  sell  his  strawberries. 

He  and  Tod  slept  together  in  a  little  attic 
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bedroom,  the  only  window  of  which  looked  out 
on  the  lake.  And  often,  during  the  berry-pick¬ 
ing  season,  I’ve  heard  Aunt  Judy  wake  them 
up  at  four  o’clock. 

“David!”  she  would  call  up  the  stairs. 

“I’m  getting  up,  Aunt  Judy.” 

“I  don’t  hear  Tod.” 

Then  how  the  latter  would  bellow  when 
Dave  jabbed  him  in  the  ribs! 

“Get  up,  sleepy-head.” 

“I  won’t.” 

But  he  did,  though  usually  he  was  the  last  one 
to  appear  in  the  berry  patch  with  his  tray  of 
empty  boxes. 

“You’re  lucky,”  he  growled  at  me  one  hot 
June  morning,  as  I  lay  in  the  shade  cooling  my 
tongue. 

Mary  Jane  came  up  behind  him. 

“Lazy-bones!”  says  she,  in  that  tantalizing 
way  of  hers.  Then  she  showed  him  her  tray. 
“See  all  I’ve  picked,”  she  bragged. 

“Aw,  dry  up,”  says  Tod,  turning  his  back 
on  her. 

At  seven  o’clock  four  crates,  each  containing 
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twenty-four  boxes  of  berries,  were  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  to  the  summer  homes  up  and  down  the 
lake  shore. 

“I’m  hoping,”  says  Aunt  Judy,  as  Dave 
loaded  the  berries  onto  his  cart,  “that  we  will 
get  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  out 
of  our  berry  crop.  Then  we’ll  be  able  to  buy 
a  cow.  I’m  sure  a  cow  will  pay  for  itself.  We 
have  plenty  of  pasture  down  by  the  lake.  And 
every  day  people  from  the  cottages  come  here 
for  milk.  Besides,  think  how  nice  it  will  be 
to  have  plenty  of  milk  and  cream  for  our 
own  use.” 

“Yesterday,”  says  Dave,  in  his  steady  way, 
“two  fishermen  stopped  here  to  rent  a  boat.  I 
wish  I  knew  how  to  build  a  boat.  If  we  had 
one  we  could  rent  it  for  a  dollar  a  day.  And 
every  dollar  counts.” 

Tod  gave  a  yip. 

“Let’s  rent  boats,”  says  he,  “and  cut  out  these 
crazy  strawberries.  If  we  had  ten  boats  we’d 
earn  ten  dollars  a  day.  Gee-miny  crickets, 
Aunt  Judy!  I’ve  stooped  over  so  much  in  that 
old  berry  patch  that  my  back  is  twisted  out  of 
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shape.  It’ll  be  fun,  though,  to  rent  boats.” 

Dave  laughed. 

“To  hear  you  talk,”  says  he,  “anyone  would 
imagine  that  rowboats  grew  on  bushes.”  Then 
he  added:  “Boat  lumber  is  expensive.  It 
would  take  at  least  two  hundred  dollars  to  build 
ten  boats.  And  where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
necessary  two  hundred  dollars?  Certainly, 
we’re  not  going  to  use  the  money  in  the  bank.” 

Aunt  Judy  sort  of  smiled  to  herself  at  the 
disappointed  look  on  Tod’s  face. 

“The  thing  for  us  to  do,”  says  she  wisely,  “is 
to  retain  our  berry  patch  and  get  from  it  all 
that  we  can.  For  at  present  it  is  the  only  thing 
on  our  little  farm  that  is  earning  money  for  us.” 

“It’s  fun  earning  money,”  says  Mary  Jane. 
Then  she  brought  out  a  coin.  “See  my 
quarter.” 

Tod  stretched  his  neck. 

“Who  gave  it  to  you?”  he  inquired. 

“I  earned  it,”  says  Mary  Jane  importantly. 

“Let  me  tell  one,”  says  Tod. 

“Mary  Jane  earned  the  money  taking  care 
of  the  Barlow  baby  while  its  parents  attended 
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a  dinner  last  night  at  the  country  club,”  Aunt 
Judy  explained. 

“And  a  crosser  baby  I  never  saw  in  all  my 
life,”  complained  Mary  Jane.  “It  cried  the 
whole  evening.” 

“I’d  cry,  too,”  says  Tod,  “if  I  had  you  for  a 
nurse.” 

“Tut!  Tut!”  put  in  Aunt  Judy.  “That’s  no 
way  for  you  to  talk  to  your  little  sister.” 

Tod  then  went  back  to  work  in  the  berry 
patch,  from  the  lower  end  of  which  he  could  see 
a  number  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the 
lake. 

Presently  a  red  canoe  came  into  sight. 

“Hi,”  says  Jimmy  Walters,  a  friend  of  the 
young  farmer’s. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  Tod  inquired  curi¬ 
ously. 

“Down  to  the  outlet.” 

Tod  looked  longingly  across  the  lake,  in  the 
center  of  which  was  a  small  wooded  island. 

“Boy,  I’d  like  to  go  with  you.” 

Jimmy  laughed  when  I  jumped  into  the 
canoe.  For  he  likes  dogs. 
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“Come  on,  Tod,”  he  coaxed.  “What  do  you 
care  if  your  old  aunt  does  get  sore.” 

And  giving  the  canoe  a  shove  Tod  piled  in. 

“But  let’s  not  stay  away  too  long,”  says  he  un¬ 
easily. 

Here  I  caught  sight  of  a  turtle.  And  did 
Jimmy  and  Tod  ever  screech  when  I  put  my 
front  paws  on  the  side  of  the  canoe.  They  tried 
to  keep  it  from  tipping.  But  over  it  went  in 
spite  of  all  that  they  could  do  to  prevent  it. 

“And  now  what?”  says  Jimmy  good- 
naturedly,  standing  in  water  up  to  his  armpits. 

“Let’s  go  over  to  the  island  and  dry  our 
clothes,”  says  Tod. 

They  kind  of  had  it  in  for  me  after  that. 
And  when  they  started  pegging  mud  at  me  I 
shoved  my  tail  between  my  legs  and  beat  it  for 
the  farmhouse. 

Dave  passed  me  with  a  worried  face. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Judy!”  says  he.  “Something 
dreadful  has  happened.  The  Barlow  baby  has 
scarlet  fever.  The  county  health  officer  just  put 
up  a  quarantine  sign.  And  there’s  talk  of  quar¬ 
antining  the  whole  lake  shore.” 
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Aunt  Judy  turned  pale. 

“What  if  Mary  Jane  gets  the  fever?”  says 
she.  “What  shall  we  do?” 

Here  two  men  came  into  sight.  One  of  them, 
I  saw,  as  I  smelt  of  them  in  turn,  was  Dr.  Madi¬ 
son,  a  new  friend  of  mine  who  had  an  office  in 
Danbridge.  But  the  other  man  (and  did  he 
ever  have  a  goofy  smell!)  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

“Good  morning,  Miss  Mason,”  says  Dr. 
Madison,  removing  his  hat.  “This  is  Dr.  Had¬ 
ley,  the  county  health  commissioner.  Bad  case 
of  scarlet  fever  back  there.  Um  ...  I  under¬ 
stand  that  your  little  girl  was  there  last  night.” 

Aunt  Judy  nodded,  her  face  growing  still 
whiter. 

“I  tell  Dr.  Madison,”  says  the  health  officer, 
“that  we  must  institute  a  rigid  quarantine  for  at 
least  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  know  it’s  a  hard¬ 
ship.  But  very  probably  we’ll  prevent  a  lot  of 
sickness  ...  I  just  put  a  card  on  your  front 
door.” 

Aunt  Judy  seemed  unable  to  speak. 

“Can’t  we  leave  the  farm?”  she  clutched  at 
her  throat. 
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“No,  ma’am.  I’m  sorry.” 

“But  how  about  our  berries?  How  are  we 
going  to  market  them?” 

“I’m  afraid,”  says  the  health  officer,  “that 
you’ll  have  to  can  them.” 

“But  we  need  the  money,”  says  Aunt  Judy 
desperately.  “Unless  we  can  sell  the  berries 
we’ll  have  nothing  to  live  on  this  coming 
winter.” 

But  the  health  officer  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  doing  what  I  think  is  best,”  says  he. 

Then  they  went  into  the  farmhouse  to  fix  up 
some  medicine  for  Mary  Jane,  hoping  that  it 
would  keep  her  well.  And  eager  to  learn  what 
Tod  and  Jimmy  were  doing  I  beat  it  down  to 
the  lake  shore. 


Half  the  time  the  raft  was  under  water 


CHAPTER  III 

TOD  SAVES  THE  DAY 

After  a  long  hard  swim  I  finally  landed  on 
the  island. 

“For  the  love  of  mud!”  laughed  Tod,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  me.  “Look  who’s  here.” 

“Some  swimmer,”  says  Jimmy,  patting  me 
on  the  head. 
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“The  big  bum!  We  ought  to  tie  his  legs  and 
dump  him  in  the  lake.” 

“Yah,  and  if  we  tried  it  you’d  be  the  first  one 
to  defend  him.” 

I  tried  to  make  Tod  understand  that  Aunt 
Judy  was  in  trouble.  But  he  was  dumb,  think¬ 
ing,  I  guess,  as  I  pranced  around  like  a  dripping 
sponge,  that  I  was  afflicted  with  a  bad  case  of 
fleas. 

While  their  clothes  were  drying  in  the  sun 
the  boys  went  swimming.  Nor  did  they  notice 
that  the  canoe  had  drifted  away  till  an  hour 
later.  Climbing  a  tall  tree  they  waved  distress 
signals  and  yelled  themselves  hoarse,  hoping 
that  the  people  on  the  distant  shore  would  hear 
them.  But  no  one  came  to  their  rescue. 

“Let’s  build  a  raft,”  says  Tod,  now  anxious  to 
get  home. 

So  they  set  to  work,  first  dragging  the  neces¬ 
sary  logs  to  the  island’s  west  shore.  Then  they 
waded  into  a  swamp  where  they  got  vines  to 
lace  the  logs  together. 

“Do  you  think  she’ll  hold?”  says  Jimmy, 
when  the  raft  was  completed. 
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“If  she  doesn’t,”  says  Tod,  looking  serious, 
“it  will  be  just  too  bad  for  us.” 

Jimmy  noticed  then  that  his  hands  were  get¬ 
ting  red. 

“They  itch,”  he  complained  to  Tod. 

“Golly  Ned!”  cried  the  latter.  “I  bet  a 
cookie  it’s  poison  ivy.” 

Had  the  wind  been  blowing  in  the  opposite 
direction  they  could  have  landed  on  their  own 
shore.  But  that  was  impossible.  So  they  de¬ 
cided  to  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
Boy!  That  was  some  exciting  trip,  let  me  tell 
you.  For  half  the  time  the  raft  was  under 
water.  But  we  made  it. 

It  was  long  past  dinner  time  now.  And  hav¬ 
ing  finally  reached  dry  land  the  boys  stopped 
at  the  first  farmhouse  to  beg  food,  the  farmer’s 
wife  advising  them  to  see  a  doctor  as  soon  as 
possible.  For  it  wasn’t  to  be  doubted,  she  said, 
that  they  had  been  poisoned  by  the  vegetation 
in  the  swamp. 

On  the  way  to  town  we  overtook  a  stalled 
truck. 
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“Having  trouble  with  your  motor?”  says 
Tod,  stopping. 

“Oh,  no,”  the  driver  snorted.  “I  just  stopped 
here  in  the  sun  to  powder  my  nose.” 

“That  stuff  on  your  nose  looks  more  like 
grease  to  me,”  grinned  Tod. 

“Huh!” 

“Live  in  Danbridge?”  Tod  further  inquired. 

“No.  I’m  from  Milwaukee.” 

“I  used  to  live  there,”  informed  Tod. 

After  which  the  man  seemed  more  friendly. 

“I’m  a  wholesale  fruit  buyer,”  says  he. 
“Rickies  is  my  name.  I  was  told  that  I  could 
pick  up  a  load  of  strawberries  out  here.  But 
I’ve  had  no  luck  so  far.” 

“You  should  come  over  on  our  side  of  the 
lake,”  says  Tod.  “Our  patch  is  loaded.” 

There  was  more  talk  about  the  big  berry 
patch. 

“Do  you  think  your  aunt  would  be  willing  to 
sell  her  berry  crop  to  me?”  the  man  inquired. 

“And  why  not?”  says  Tod. 

“I  frequently  buy  up  whole  crops,  furnishing 
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my  own  pickers.  .  .  .  What  are  you  getting  for 
your  berries?” 

“Twenty  cents  a  box.” 

“Too  cheap,”  the  man  grunted.  “I  get  five- 
twenty  a  crate  wholesale.” 

When  the  motor  had  been  repaired  the  man 
took  us  to  town  where  Tod  and  Jimmy  stopped 
at  Dr.  Madison’s  office. 

“Quick,  Doc,”  says  Tod.  “Give  us  something 
for  an  itchy  skin.  We’ve  got  poison  ivy.” 

“Yes,”  says  Dr.  Madison,  in  his  gruff  yet 
kindly  way,  having  gotten  the  complete  story  of 
the  raft,  “and  I  have  a  hunch  that  you’re  going 
to  ‘itch’  somewhere  else  when  you  get  home.  Do 
you  realize  that  your  distracted  aunt  has  been 
hunting  all  over  the  countryside  for  you?” 

Then  he  went  to  the  telephone. 

“Your  nephew  is  here,  Miss  Mason.  And  he 
tells  me  that  he  has  a  buyer  for  your  strawberry 
crop.  No,  you  won’t  have  to  pick  the  berries 
yourself — the  man  furnishes  his  own  pickers. 
So  you’re  going  to  come  out  all  right  after  all.” 

An  hour  later  the  satisfied  buyer  was  on  his 
way  to  the  city,  having  promised,  in  leaving 
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with  the  contract  signed  by  Aunt  Judy,  to  re¬ 
turn  early  the  following  morning  with  a  crew 
of  pickers. 

The  total  crop,  he  said,  ought  to  run  better 
than  two  hundred  dollars. 

“And  just  think,”  says  Tod  that  night  at  the 
supper  table,  “if  I  hadn’t  skinned  out  this  morn¬ 
ing,  thus  getting  stranded  on  the  island,  we 
might  never  have  sold  our  berry  crop.” 

After  which,  of  course,  everybody  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  patted  him  on  the  back,  calling  him  a  hero. 

They  seemed  to  completely  overlook  the  fact 
that  I  was  the  true  hero.  For  if  I  hadn’t  upset 
the  canoe  the  boys  never  would  have  gone  to 
the  island. 

But  I  should  worry.  Tod  can  be  the  hero 
if  he  wants  to.  If  I  can  be  his  pal  the  rest  of 
my  life  I’ll  be  satisfied. 

Aunt  Judy  wasn’t  the  kind  to  sit  around  and 
hold  her  hands  simply  because  she  and  her 
charges  were  quarantined.  I  guess  not!  A  new 
cupboard  took  shape  in  the  kitchen,  all  helping 
to  build  it.  And  how  proud  they  were  of  the 
completed  job. 
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“It  shows  what  people  can  do  if  they  try,” 
says  Aunt  Judy,  as  she  touched  the  shiny  cup¬ 
board  with  loving  hands. 

“Now  that  we’ve  found  out  how  to  build  cup¬ 
boards,”  laughed  Dave,  “let’s  try  our  hand  at 
boat  building.” 

“Help  yourself,”  says  Tod,  sort  of  lazy-like. 
“I’m  going  outside  and  play  croquet.  Come  on, 
Mary  Jane.” 

“He  cheats,  Aunt  Judy,”  Mary  Jane  com¬ 
plained  to  her  relative.  “Yesterday  he  even 
moved  the  arch  in  front  of  his  ball.” 

“How  about  yourself?”  growled  Tod. 

“It  isn’t  nice  to  cheat,”  says  Aunt  Judy.  “And 
if  you  keep  it  up  I’m  going  to  put  the  croquet 
set  in  the  attic.” 

“Yah,”  laughed  Dave.  “Lock  it  up  in  the 
dead  chest.” 

Aunt  Judy  sobered. 

“Never  speak  lightly  of  the  dead  chest,”  she 
reproved.  “For  it  is  a  thing  of  almost  sacred 
memories.” 

I  recalled  the  big  black  chest  that  they  were 
talking  about.  It  had  been  put  away  in  a  dark 
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corner  of  the  attic.  It  was  full  of  dead  people’s 
things.  That  is  why  it  was  called  a  dead  chest. 

That  afternoon  the  quarantine  sign  was  taken 
down.  And  still  later  in  the  day  the  Milwaukee 
fruit  jobber  left  with  the  last  of  his  pickers,  who 
had  put  in  a  jolly  ten  days  in  tents  on  the  lake 
shore. 

“There’s  a  few  scrubs  left,”  he  told  Aunt 
Judy.  “But  I  don’t  care  to  bother  with  them. 
So  make  the  best  of  them,  if  you  wish.” 


“You  can  be  their  papa ”  said  Sauerkraut 

CHAPTER  IV 

AT  THE  HIDDEN  HOUSE 

Freed  again,  Tod  and  I  did  a  lot  of  gadding 

around.  For  there  was  much  to  be  seen  near 

our  new  home  of  interest  to  both  of  us.  First 

we  explored  the  lake  with  its  winding  wooded 

shore  and  hidden  springs.  Then  we  went  into 

the  hills  beyond  the  lake  in  search  of  secret 
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caves.  For  that  was  the  place  to  find  robbers, 
Tod  said.  Often  when  he  was  in  bed  I  started 
out  alone,  running  for  miles  and  miles  in  the 
dewy  moonlight.  And  was  it  ever  fun!  Oh, 
boy!  What  fun! 

It  was  from  the  neighborhood  dogs  that  I  first 
heard  about  the  Hidden  House.  It  was  a 
spooky  place,  they  said,  lowering  their  voices 
mysteriously.  There  were  ghosts  in  the  cabbage 
patch.  And  the  stoop-shouldered,  hairy-faced 
owner  was  a  miser. 

But  when  I  went  over  there  to  investigate  one 
moonlight  night  I  found  that  the  “ghosts”  were 
white  scarecrows,  put  there  to  keep  the  black¬ 
birds  and  robins  out  of  the  neighboring  cherry 
trees,  now  full  of  red  fruit.  As  for  being  a 
miser,  I  learned  that  old  Pete  Gordon,  the  shift¬ 
less  owner  of  the  place,  hadn’t  a  dollar  to  his 
name. 

Instead  of  taking  care  of  his  run-down  farm, 
with  its  clutter  of  fruit  trees,  he  put  in  his  time 
tinkering  with  machinery,  hopeful  that  some 
day  he’d  invent  a  left-handed  monkey  wrench, 
or  something,  that  would  gain  for  him  a  fortune. 
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But  his  inventions  were  a  fizzle.  Every  year  he 
kept  getting  poorer  and  poorer.  I  heard  all 
about  it  from  Sauerkraut,  his  house  dog. 

Having  learned  the  truth  about  the  cabbage- 
patch  ghosts,  I  was  poking  around  the  barn  one 
night,  hopeful  of  picking  up  a  nice  juicy  bone, 
when  suddenly  a  long-legged,  hungry-looking 
dog  with  a  pointed  snout  and  over-grown  feet 
rose  up  in  front  of  me. 

I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon. 

“So,”  says  she,  sort  of  grating-like,  as  she 
burned  holes  into  me  with  her  mean  eyes,  “you 
would  try  to  steal  my  bones,  huh?  How  do  you 
get  that  way,  Pickle  Face?” 

I  saw  that  she  had  very  poor  manners.  But 
there  are  times,  you  know,  when  it’s  best  not  to 
mention  such  things. 

“For  two  sniffs  of  goose  grease,”  says  she,  con¬ 
tinuing  that  mean  look  of  hers,  “I’d  bite  scallops 
in  your  ears.” 

Aunt  Judy  says  that  a  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath.  But  I’ve  learned  that  it  often  helps 
to  act  hard-boiled. 


! 
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“Don’t  overlook  the  fact,”  says  I,  pushing  out 
my  chest,  “that  I’m  a  fairly  good  ear  scalloper 
myself.” 

Her  eyes  were  like  points  of  steel  now. 

“I’ve  heard  about  you,”  says  she  slowly. 
“You’re  the  new  flea  rack  from  Milwaukee.” 

Flea  rack!  Of  all  the  nerve! 

“I’m  a  coach  dog,”  says  I,  drawing  myself  up 
proudly. 

“You’ll  be  hash,”  says  she  bluntly,  “if  my 
grandson  gets  a  crack  at  you.” 

“Haw!  haw!  haw!”  says  I  fearlessly. 

Here  the  ground  trembled  as  a  lop-eared 
hound  rolled  heavily  into  sight.  Boy,  was  he 
big!  I  thought  at  first  that  I  was  looking  at  a 
young  mountain. 

“How  many  times  haye  I  told  you,”  purred 
grandma,  speaking  to  the  new  arrival,  “that 
little  dogs  like  you  shouldn’t  be  running  around 
in  the  moonlight.  Go  get  your  big  brother;  tell 
him  I  need  him.” 

It  was  high  time,  I  figured,  to  use  my  wits. 

“What  is  it,”  says  I  genially,  “that  has  ten 
legs  and  flies?” 
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“Humph!”  says  she,  looking  very  sour. 

“It’s  a  riddle,”  says  I. 

“Say  it  again,”  says  she,  with  more  interest. 

“What  is  it,”  I  repeated,  “that  has  ten  legs 
and  flies?” 

“I  give  up,”  says  she. 

“Five  canaries,”  says  I  airily. 

Then  I  started  off. 

“Toodle-oo,”  says  I.  “I’ll  meet  you  in 
heaven.” 

“Listen,  Big  Stuff,”  says  she,  blocking  my 
path,  “you  don’t  get  away  from  me  that  easy. 
For  my  middle  name  is  Glue.” 

Then  she  took  me  into  the  barn  and  showed 
me  a  box  of  pups. 

“Aren’t  you  glad?”  says  she,  rubbing  against 
me  like  a  pleased  cat.  And  did  I  ever  get  a 
soft  look! 

“Glad  of  what?”  says  I,  wishing  that  I  could 
get  away  from  her. 

“That  I’m  going  to  let  you  be  their  papa.” 

Me  papa!  Suffering  codfish! 

“It  isn’t  right,”  says  she,  still  rubbing  against 
me  in  that  purring  way  of  hers,  “for  a  family 
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of  pups  to  grow  up  without  a  papa.  And  you’re 
so  big  and  handsome.” 

Well,  I  couldn’t  very  well  argue  with  her 
about  that. 

“What’s  your  name?”  says  she,  following  me 
to  the  line  fence  at  the  top  of  the  knoll,  from 
where  we  could  see  the  Hidden  House  on  one 
side  and  Funny-Bone  Farm  on  the  other. 

“Tuffy  Bean,”  says  I. 

“Mine’s  Sauerkraut,”  says  she. 

She  seemed  very  much  interested  when  I  told 
her  the  story  of  my  life,  thus  explaining  how  I 
happened  to  be  living  at  Funny-Bone  Farm. 

“Are  your  people  poor?”  says  she. 

“Very  poor,”  says  I. 

“So  are  we,”  says  she  sighing. 

I  gave  her  a  quick  look. 

“But  I  thought  your  master  was  a  miser?” 
says  I.  And  certainly,  I  told  myself,  a  miser 
couldn’t  be  poor.  For  it  was  hoarded  money 
that  made  the  owner  a  miser. 

It  was  then  that  she  told  me  the  truth  about 
Mr.  Gordon.  He  wasn’t  a  miser,  she  said.  He 
was  a  poor  man,  always  in  need  of  money.  She 
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told  me  about  his  inventions,  too.  And  in  re¬ 
turn  I  told  her  about  Dave’s  strawberry  bed  by 
the  lake  and  how  a  Milwaukee  fruit  buyer,  fur¬ 
nishing  his  own  pickers,  had  bought  the  entire 
crop,  paying  Aunt  Judy  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars. 

“So  now  she  has  six  hundred  dollars  in  the 
bank,”  I  wound  up.  “For  she  had  almost  four 
hundred  dollars  to  begin  with.” 

“That’s  a  lot  of  money,”  says  Sauerkraut. 

“It’s  all  we  have  to  live  on  till  next  year’s 
berry  crop  is  ready,”  says  I.  Then,  remember¬ 
ing  some  of  the  things  that  I  had  overheard  in 
the  farmhouse,  I  added:  “But  Dave  is  going 
to  build  a  rowboat.  For  fishermen  frequently 
come  to  the  farmhouse  to  inquire  about  rental 
boats.  And  Aunt  Judy  may  buy  a  cow.” 

“She  ought  to  buy  our  cow,”  says  Sauerkraut. 
“For  old  Pete  doesn’t  half  take  care  of  his 
stock.”  Then  she  paused.  “Don’t  get  the  idea, 
though,  that  I’m  running  him  down.  I  know 
he’s  shiftless.  And  lots  of  times  I  go  hungry. 
But  I’d  rather  be  his  dog  than  anybody  else’s.” 

I  knew  how  she  felt.  For  dogs  are  that  way. 
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“So  long,”  says  she.  “Don’t  forget  to  come 
over  occasionally  and  see  your  new  family.” 

“What  happened  to  their  real  father?”  I 
then  inquired  curiously. 

“He  went  to  the  circus  last  month,”  says  she, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “and  the  elephant  stepped 
on  him.” 

Which  was  very  sad. 

“I  never  had  any  experience  bringing  up 
pups,”  says  I.  “But  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can.” 

“I’ll  need  your  help,”  says  she,  “particularly 
when  they  get  big  enough  to  chase  their  tails. 
And  let’s  hope,”  she  added,  “that  they  don’t  take 
after  their  father.” 

“Meaning  which?”  says  I. 

“He  was  a  skunk  hunter.  And  me  with  my 
sensitive  nose!” 

Sleeping  that  night  in  the  barn,  I  was  awak¬ 
ened  the  following  morning  by  Dave,  who  got 
up  early  to  pick  the  scrubs  that  the  Milwaukee 
fruit  buyer  had  left  behind.  Later  I  overheard 
the  berry  picker  talking  with  his  aunt. 

“How  much  did  the  fruit  buyer  pay  you, 
Aunt  Judy?” 
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“Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,”  was 
the  reply.  “Nor  is  that  all  that  the  berry  patch 
earned  for  us.  We  sold  twenty-five  dollars’ 
worth  of  berries  before  we  were  shut  in  by  the 
scarlet-fever  quarantine.  And  now  let  me  show 
you  my  stock  of  filled  fruit  jars.” 

I  followed  them  down  the  steep  cellar  stairs, 
hopeful  that  I’d  stir  up  a  rat. 

“There,”  says  Aunt  Judy,  throwing  open  the 
door.  “Sixty  quart  cans,  worth  at  least  forty 
cents  a  can.  Add  that  to  your  total.” 

“Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars,” 
says  Dave  promptly. 

“We’ll  call  it  an  even  three  hundred  dollars,” 
says  Aunt  Judy.  “For  we’ve  been  eating  berries 
three  times  a  day  for  the  past  month.  And  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  scrubs.” 

There  was  talk  then  about  their  bank  deposits. 

“Let’s  forget  about  our  savings,”  says  Dave, 
“and  earn  more  money  to  meet  our  bills  as  we 
go  along.  For  that’s  the  only  way  to  get  ahead.” 

“I  could  sell  milk  and  butter  to  the  lake 
people,”  says  Aunt  Judy,  “if  we  had  a  cow.” 

Dave  laughed. 
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“How  I  wish  that  cows  and  rowboats  did 
grow  on  bushes.  For  a  boat  livery  would  be  a 
big  money  maker.” 

aI’ll  gladly  advance  the  money  if  you  want 
to  buy  the  material  for  a  boat,”  Aunt  Judy  of¬ 
fered  quickly. 

“No,”  Dave  shook  his  head,  “I’m  not  going 
to  touch  our  savings.  Instead,  I’m  going  to  get 
the  boat  money  out  of  our  berry  patch.  It  still 
contains  a  lot  of  scrubs,  as  you  say.  Picking 
these  will  be  tiresome;  and  they  won’t  bring 
much.  But  someone  will  pay  something  for 
them.  I  probably  can  earn  enough  to  make  an 
initial  payment  on  the  lumber.  Then  we  can 
turn  over  to  the  dealer  all  the  money  that  the 
boat  earns  till  the  bill  is  paid.” 

“I  think  you’ll  find  that  it’s  a  whole  lot  harder 
to  build  a  rowboat  than  a  cupboard,”  was  Aunt 
Judy’s  practical  reminder. 

“I’ve  got  friends,”  says  Dave,  sort  of  mys- 
terious-like.  Nor  could  his  curious  aunt  get 
him  to  explain  what  he  meant. 

There  was  more  talk  about  a  cow. 

“Mrs.  Maloney  practically  makes  a  living 
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with  her  cow,”  says  Aunt  Judy,  naming  an  old 
Irish  lady  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood. 

Dave  laughed. 

“It’s  funny  what  you  hear  about  people.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Aunt  Judy  inquired. 

“I  was  told  the  other  day  that  Mrs.  Maloney 
hides  her  money  under  the  kitchen  floor.” 

“Laws-a-me!”  cried  Aunt  Judy.  “Does 
everybody  in  the  neighborhood  know  the  old 
lady’s  secret?  I  told  her  the  day  I  helped  her 
with  a  quilt  that  she  was  foolish  to  keep  her 
money  in  the  house.  But  she’s  old  and  queer. 
Has  no  faith  in  banks.  Robbers,  she  said,  never 
would  molest  a  lonely  old  widow  like  her.  And 
when  she  takes  in  a  dime  or  a  dollar,  if  she  has 
no  immediate  need  for  the  money,  she  drops  it 
through  a  crack  in  the  floor.  She  really  doesn’t 
know  how  much  money  she  has.” 

“What  becomes  of  the  money?”  says  Dave 
curiously.  “Does  it  fall  into  the  cellar?” 

“No.  It  lodges  in  the  floor.  And  there  it’ll 
stay,  I  suppose,  till  her  brother  pays  her  another 
visit.  The  last  time  he  was  here  he  took  her 
money  and  put  it  out  at  interest.  But,  as  I  say, 
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there’s  no  telling  how  much  she’s  saved  since 
then.” 

Hearing  Tod  in  the  pantry,  Aunt  Judy  then 
flew  up  the  stairs,  finding  jam  stains  all  over 
the  kitchen  table. 

“What  a  mess,”  she  scolded.  Then,  pointing 
to  a  chair,  she  ordered  the  jam  eater  to  sit  in  the 
corner,  like  little  Jack  Horner,  till  he  had  per¬ 
mission  to  leave. 

I  squatted  beside  the  chair,  licking  Tod’s 
sticky  fingers.  For  jam,  let  me  tell  you,  tastes 
just  as  good  to  dogs  as  it  does  to  boys. 

“Aunt  Judy,”  he  finally  spoke  up. 

“Keep  still,”  came  the  sharp  command. 

“Can  I  have  a  doughnut?” 

“On  top  of  that  bread  and  jam!  Tod  Mason! 
Is  your  stomach  made  of  rubber?” 

Giving  me  a  wink,  Tod  further  coaxed : 

“Can  I  have  a  cookie,  Aunt  Judy?” 

“If  you  don’t  quit  teasing  for  things  I’ll  send 
you  to  bed.” 

“Where  did  Dave  go?”  Tod  then  inquired. 

“To  pick  berries.” 

“Can  I  help  him?”  came  eagerly. 
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“Laws-a-me!  You’ll  drive  me  to  distraction 
with  your  chatter.  Yes,  go  help  him.  And 
here’s  a  cookie.” 

“Can  I  have  one  for  Tuffy,  Aunt  Judy?” 

“Yes.  Anything  to  get  rid  of  you.” 

Pretending  that  he  was  a  horse,  Tod  pranced 
around  the  kitchen.  Then,  with  me  barking  at 
his  heels,  and  his  aunt  chasing  him  with  a 
broom,  he  galloped  through  the  door  into  the 
barnyard,  ending  up  in  the  berry  patch. 

“I  thought  we  were  all  through  picking 
berries,”  he  spoke  to  Dave,  who,  straightening, 
explained  how  he  was  going  to  earn  a  rowboat. 

“And  can  I  use  the  boat  if  I  help  you?”  Tod 
inquired  eagerly. 

“Sure  thing,”  says  Dave. 


Little  Oliver  caught  his  tail  in  a  mousetrap 

CHAPTER  V 


THE  STOLEN  MONEY 

SAVING  their  money  until  they  had  ten 
dollars,  the  boys  then  went  to  town  to  see  about 
getting  the  necessary  material  for  the  proposed 
boat. 

‘“Ever  build  a  boat?”  the  dealer  inquired. 

Dave  shook  his  head. 
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“Mr.  Gordon,  whose  farm  adjoins  ours,  is 
going  to  help  us.” 

And  listening,  I  was  suddenly  reminded,  by 
this  mention  of  our  neighbor,  that  I  had  given 
very  little  attention  to  my  new  family.  So 
I  was  glad  when  the  boys  stopped  there  on  the 
way  home. 

“Whatever  you  do,”  Dave  told  Tod,  just  be¬ 
fore  we  came  within  sight  of  the  shabby,  run¬ 
down  farmhouse,  “don’t  tell  Aunt  Judy  that 
Mr.  Gordon  is  going  to  help  us  build  a  boat. 
For  I  want  to  surprise  her.” 

Here  Sauerkraut  pushed  her  thin  nose 
through  the  weeds. 

“Well,”  says  I,  by  way  of  greeting,  “how  are 
the  pups?” 

“You  would  come  around  to  ask  that,”  she 
complained,  “after  I’ve  worried  myself  sick 
over  them.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I  sort  of  grinned  at 
her.  “Have  they  been  chasing  skunks?” 

“Idiot!  They  aren’t  old  enough  to  do  that.” 

“Tell  me,”  says  I. 
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“They’ve  got  sore  eyes.  And  little  Oliver 
caught  his  tail  in  a  mouse  trap.” 

“We  might  grease  their  eyes,”  says  I  thought¬ 
fully,  “and  keep  the  mouse  trap  out  of  their 
reach.” 

“Drop  behind,”  says  she  quickly.  “I  want  to 
talk  to  you  confidentially.” 

“Well,”  says  I,  when  we  were  alone,  “don’t 
keep  me  in  suspenders.” 

“I’m  worried,”  says  she.  And  she  showed 
it*  too. 

“About  Oliver’s  tail?”  says  I  lightly. 

“No;  about  old  Pete.  He’s  acting  queer.” 

“Maybe  he’s  cuckoo,”  says  I. 

“Worse  than  that,”  says  she,  “I  think  he’s 
going  to  get  married.” 

She  told  me  then  how  her  master  had  been 
slipping  out  of  the  house  every  Sunday  night 
for  the  past  two  months. 

“He  does  it  regularly,”  says  she,  “week  after 
week.  And  probably  he  did  it  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  I  got  wise  to  him.  I  didn’t  think  anything 
of  it  at  first.  I  thought  he  just  went  out  for  a 
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walk.  But  I’m  convinced  now  that  he  has  a 
sweetheart  in  the  neighborhood.  And  soon,  I 
suppose,  he’ll  be  bringing  her  home.” 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  says  I,  thinking  to  myself 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  old  bach¬ 
elor  to  have  a  wife.  At  the  very  least  she  could 
clean  him  up  with  a  cake  of  soap. 

“I  don’t  want  any  women  hanging  around  this 
house,”  says  Sauerkraut  fiercely. 

I  saw  then  that  she  was  jealous.  Some  dogs 
get  that  way. 

“I’m  going  to  follow  him  next  Sunday  night 
and  find  out  who  the  woman  is,”  she  added.  “So 
don’t  be  surprised  if  I  ask  you  to  come  over 
and  take  care  of  the  pups  while  I’m  away.” 

I  overtook  Tod  and  Dave  at  the  lake  shore, 
where  the  shiftless  farm  owner  was  putting  fish 
into  a  live-box. 

“I  ketch  ’em  fur  the  hotels  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake,”  he  explained  to  the  boys.  “That’s 
how  I  make  a  livin’.” 

When  told  that  the  lumber  for  the  proposed 
boat  would  be  delivered  that  afternoon  his  deep- 
set  eyes  brightened. 
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“I  like  to  build  boats,”  says  he.  “I  like  ma¬ 
chinery,  too.  In  fact,”  he  added,  looking 
around  sort  of  discontented-like,  “there’s  nothin’ 
I  don’t  like  better  than  farmin’.  That’s  why  I’ve 
bin  sech  a  fizzle  as  a  farmer.  For  my  thoughts 
have  bin  elsewhere.” 

With  his  hairy  face  and  dirty  hands  he  cer¬ 
tainly  didn’t  look  like  much  to  me.  And  for  the 
life  of  me  I  couldn’t  figure  out  how  any  woman 
could  fall  in  love  with  him.  Still,  Sauerkraut 
loved  him.  She  was  crazy  over  him,  in  fact. 

Boat  building  is  nothing  to  interest  a  peppy 
dog  like  me.  Yet  I  kept  in  touch  with  what  was 
going  on  at  the  Hidden  House.  And  the  more 
I  saw  of  old  Pete,  as  Sauerkraut  called  him,  the 
better  I  liked  him.  Certainly,  I  never  had  met 
a  kinder  man. 

“Yep,”  says  he  one  afternoon,  when  he  and 
the  boys  were  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
their  boat,  “me  an’  Jim  Potter,  Miz  Maloney’s 
brother,  has  bin  close  friends  fur  many  years. 
Give  me  a  twenty-dollar  fishin’  outfit,  he  did, 
the  last  time  he  was  here.  An’  every  Christmas 
he  sends  me  a  box  of  truck.  Sends  his  sister  a 
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box,  too.  An’  when  she  furgits  to  write  to  him 
he  writes  to  me  to  find  out  how  she  is.  There’s 
real  love  between  them  two,  let  me  tell  you. 
An’  Jim’s  success  in  the  city  shows  how  lucky 
some  men  kin  be.  I’ve  hardly  got  a  dollar  my¬ 
self.  But  he’s  well  fixed.  But  do  you  think 
Miz  Maloney  will  leave  here  an’  go  to  the  city 
to  live  with  him?  No,  sir.  An’  I’m  kind  of 
glad  she  doesn’t.” 

Ah-ha,  as  the  villain  says,  as  he  grabs  the  fair 
maiden’s  chi-ild  and  ties  a  knot  in  its  nose. 
Bright  little  bone  guzzler  that  I  was,  I  caught 
on  now.  It  was  old  Mrs.  Maloney  that  he  was 
in  love  with. 

Sauerkraut  trailed  him  the  following  Sunday 
night.  And  sure  enough  he  crossed  the  fields  to 
Mrs.  Maloney’s  house.  But  what  happened 
after  he  got  there  I  never  learned.  For  much 
less  than  telling  me  the  news  when  she  got  home, 
Sauerkraut  almost  snapped  my  head  off. 

“Mind  your  own  business,”  says  she,  plainly 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  me,  “and  I’ll  mind  mine.” 

I  never  suspected,  though,  that  she  had  a 
troublesome  secret. 
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Finishing  their  boat  the  boys  brought  it  home 
and  tied  it  to  a  bush  on  the  lake  shore,  after 
which  they  got  busy  and  built  a  small  pier. 

“I  know  something,”  Tod  told  his  aunt  that 
evening,  as  he  danced  around  her.  And  when 
she  went  down  to  the  pier,  there  was  the  new 
boat  with  her  name  on  it,  only  Tod  had  spelled 
it  AUNT  JUDIE. 

“To-morrow,”  says  Mary  Jane,  in  her  su¬ 
perior  way,  “I’ll  do  it  over  and  spell  it  right.” 

“Oh,  no!”  cried  Aunt  Judy,  giving  Tod  a 
hug.  “I  want  it  left  just  as  it  is.” 

They  got  into  the  boat  then  to  take  a  ride. 

“Mr.  Gordon  helped  us  build  it,”  Dave  ex¬ 
plained,  proudly  dipping  the  oars. 

“Dear  me!”  Mary  Jane  curled  up  her  nose. 
“I  hope  you  aren’t  getting  chummy  with  that 
dirty  old  man.” 

“Quit  running  him  down,”  growled  Tod. 
“He’s  all  right.” 

The  next  morning  a  fisherman,  in  quest  of  a 
boat,  knocked  at  the  door.  And  thus  Dave’s  and 
Tod’s  boat  livery  earned  its  first  dollar.  After 
that  they  rented  their  boat  almost  every  day. 
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I  hadn’t  seen  Sauerkraut  for  several  days. 
And  when  Sunday  came,  instead  of  chaperon¬ 
ing  pups,  I  decided  to  do  some  leg-stretching 
of  my  own. 

Waiting  near  the  Hidden  House  I  picked  up 
Mr.  Gordon’s  trail  shortly  after  eight  o’clock. 
And  following  him  I  wondered  at  his  kind  of 
guarded  movements.  He  acted  more  like  a 
sneak  than  a  lover.  And  when  he  finally  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  widow’s  house  I  learned  that  he 
was  a  sneak.  Worse  than  that  he  was  a  thief. 
For  what  do  you  know  if  he  didn’t  crawl  through 
a  kitchen  window  and  steal  her  money!  I  saw 
him  do  it.  Finding  the  house  in  darkness  he 
guardedly  raised  a  window,  as  I  say.  Then, 
having  lit  a  lamp,  I  saw  him  stoop  and  raise 
a  floor  board.  I  heard  the  money  clink  as  he 
put  it  into  his  pocket.  Then,  blowing  out  the 
lamp,  he  came  through  the  window,  closing  it 
after  him. 

Sort  of  dazed  at  first — for  it  was  a  big  shock 
to  me  to  learn  the  truth  about  him — I  soon  got 
my  temper  cranked  up.  The  dirty  crook! 
Stealing  money  from  a  widow,  too.  But  before 
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I  could  grab  him  by  the  seat  of  the  pants,  Sauer¬ 
kraut,  who  craftily  had  followed  me  here, 
jumped  in  front  of  me. 

“One  time,”  says  she,  in  a  sort  of  deadly  voice, 
“I  killed  a  dog.  I  slit  his  throat  with  my  front 
teeth.  See  them?”  she  curled  her  upper  lip. 
“And  that’s  what  will  happen  to  you  if  you 
make  the  slightest  move  in  his  direction.” 

She  meant  business.  I  could  see  that,  all 
right.  There  was  blood  in  her  eyes.  So  I  did 
the  sensible  thing  and  backed  into  the  weeds. 

“I  love  him,”  she  further  spoke  to  me,  in  that 
low,  deadly  voice  of  hers.  “I’d  love  him  no 
matter  what  he  did.  And  I’m  going  to  protect 
him,  too.  I’d  give  my  life  for  him  if  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Then  her  manner  changed.  She  acted 
puzzled. 

“He  hasn’t  used  the  money,”  says  she,  sort  of 
speaking  to  herself.  “So  it  must  be  somewhere. 
Maybe  I  can  find  it  and  return  it.” 

I  had  much  to  puzzle  me  after  that.  Was 
Mr.  Gordon  a  miser,  after  all?  It  would  seem 
so.  He  let  on  that  he  was  as  poor  as  dirt.  And 
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all  the  time  he  was  hoarding  up  someone  else’s 
money.  Even  more  of  a  disgrace  to  him,  he 
was  weekly  stealing  from  the  sister  of  an  old 
friend. 

I  couldn’t  understand  it. 

“Well,  have  you  found  it?”  I  inquired  of 
Sauerkraut  a  few  days  later,  referring,  of  course, 
to  the  stolen  money. 

“No,”  says  she  shortly. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Keep  on  searching,  of  course,”  says  she  des¬ 
perately. 

Poor  Sauerkraut!  Those  were  unhappy  days 
for  her.  And  I  found  myself  hoping  that  she 
would  find  the  money.  Remembering  how  kind 
her  master  had  been  to  Tod  and  Dave,  even 
offering  to  help  them  build  another  rental  boat, 
I  didn’t  want  to  see  him  thrown  into  jail. 

Then  Mrs.  Maloney’s  cow  died. 

Hearing  about  his  sister’s  loss,  Mr.  Potter 
started  immediately  for  the  country. 

“Thank  goodness,”  says  the  old  Irish  lady, 
when  her  brother  arrived  on  the  scene,  “that  I’ve 
got  sufficient  money  tucked  away  under  me 
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kitchen  floor  to  pay  for  a  new  cow.  So  me  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  be  worse.” 

But  when  the  floor  board  was  raised  the 
money  wasn’t  there!  Not  a  penny  of  it  to  be 
found. 

Aunt  Judy  was  there,  which  explains  how  I 
happened  to  be  on  hand,  too.  And  when  Mrs. 
Maloney  fainted  they  quickly  carried  her  into 
her  bedroom. 

Then  who  should  show  up  but  old  sticky- 
fingers  himself. 

“Howdy,  Pete,”  Mr.  Potter  happily  greeted 
the  newcomer  with  outstretched  hand. 

“Howdy,  Jim,”  beamed  the  visitor.  “I  heerd 
you  was  here.  So  I  come  over  as  quickly  as  I 
could.” 

Mrs.  Maloney  staggered  to  the  doorway  of 
her  room. 

“My  money!”  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands. 
“It’s  gone.  Someone  has  stolen  it.” 

It  was  high  time,  I  figured,  sympathizing  with 
her,  to  expose  the  thief.  So,  snarling,  I  grabbed 
him  by  the  seat  of  the  pants.  Tod  in  turn 
grabbed  me  by  the  tail.  There  was  a  loud  rip. 
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And  having  lost  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  the  thief 
backed  himself  against  the  wall. 

“Goodness  gracious!”  cried  Aunt  Judy,  the 
picture  of  amazement.  “What  is  the  matter 
with  that  dog?  He  never  acted  that  way  be¬ 
fore.” 

Tod  held  me  by  the  collar. 

“Cut  it  out,  Tuffy,”  he  ordered.  And  then, 
when  I  continued  to  bark  and  struggle,  he  cuffed 
my  ears. 

“I  think  I  know  what’s  the  matter  with  him,” 
says  Mr.  Gordon,  tenderly  feeling  of  the  hole 
in  his  pants.  “He  saw  me  crawl  through  Miz 
Maloney’s  window  last  Sunday  night  while  she 
was  at  church.  An’  he’s  tryin’  as  best  he  kin 
to  tell  you  about  it.” 

Aunt  Judy’s  eyes  almost  popped  out  of  her 
head. 

“And  it  was  you  who  stole  Mrs.  Maloney’s 
money?”  she  cried. 

“Um  .  .  .”  the  speaker  dropped  his  head. 
Then  he  glanced  sideways  at  his  city  friend. 
“What  shall  I  tell  ’em,  Jim?” 

“Tell  them  the  truth,”  spoke  up  Mr.  Potter. 
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Then  he  reached  for  the  other  man’s  hand. 
“Pete  took  the  money,  folks.  But  he  isn’t  a 
thief.  Instead,  he’s  one  of  the  best  friends  our 
family  ever  had.  When  I  was  here  a  year  ago 
I  tried  to  convince  my  sister  that  she  was  invit¬ 
ing  housebreakers  by  putting  her  money  in  the 
floor.  But  she  wouldn’t  listen  to  me.  And 
afraid  that  she  would  be  robbed  I  asked  Pete 
to  snitch  the  money  on  her  when  she  was  in 
church  and  put  it  in  a  bank.  So  there’s  nothing 
to  worry  about.  The  money’s  safe.” 

Well,  say!  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how 
ashamed  I  was.  I  had  wrecked  the  seat  of  old 
Pete’s  pants,  thinking  he  was  a  thief.  But,  in¬ 
stead,  he  was  a  hero.  At  least  he  seemed  like 
a  hero  to  me. 

But  when  I  tried  to  lick  his  hand,  to  make  up 
with  him,  Mrs.  Maloney  almost  fainted  again, 
thinking,  I  guess,  that  I  was  going  to  chaw 
his  arm  off. 

The  Danbridge  people  laughed  when  they 
heard  about  the  “robbery.”  And  seeing  now 
how  easily  she  could  be  robbed,  Mrs.  Maloney 
will  put  her  savings  in  the  bank  hereafter. 
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Little  Oliver  was  wagging  his  tail  in  a  circle 

CHAPTER  VI 


THE  PROPOSED  BOAT  LIVERY 

Sauerkraut  was  sore  at  me  now.  She  said 
I  had  no  business  chawing  a  hole  in  the  seat  of 
her  master’s  pants.  And  once  when  I  met  her 
in  a  hollow  by  the  lake  she  threatened  to  chaw 
a  hole  in  me. 

This  hollow  had  long  been  used  as  a  dumping 
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ground  by  the  neighborhood  farmers.  It  con¬ 
tained  all  kinds  of  trash.  It  was  here  that  Aunt 
Judy  got  rid  of  her  tin  cans.  And  it  was  here 
that  Tod  found  the  old  sea  shells  that  I’m  now 
going  to  tell  you  about,  only  I  guess  I  better 
tell  you  first  about  the  bawling  out  that  I  got 
from  Sauerkraut. 

She  was  tickled  pink,  of  course,  to  learn  that 
her  beloved  master  wasn’t  a  thief,  as  she  had  sus¬ 
pected.  Yet  she  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation 
to  jump  on  me.  The  old  crab!  That  was  her 
style.  Still,  I  kind  of  liked  her.  She  was  a 
good  mother,  even  going  without  food  herself 
to  feed  her  pups.  And  she  was  loyal  to  her 
master.  Besides,  it  wasn’t  to  be  forgotten  that 
she  was  in  love  with  me! 

So  I  let  her  rave,  asking  her  in  the  end,  when 
she  finally  ran  down,  how  little  Oliver  was  get¬ 
ting  along. 

That  cooled  her  off. 

“Did  you  ever  have  worms?”  says  she,  as  a 
kind  of  worried  look  crept  into  her  face. 

“Not  that  I  recall,”  says  I,  wondering  at  her 


manner. 
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“Did  any  of  you  brothers  or  sisters  ever  have 
worms?”  she  further  inquired,  in  the  same  wor¬ 
ried  manner. 

“I  don’t  think  so.  But  why  do  you  ask?” 

“This  morning,”  says  she,  “I  caught  little 
Oliver  wagging  his  tail.” 

“Well,  what  of  that?”  I  grunted. 

“It’s  a  sign,”  says  she,  “that  he’s  got  worms.” 

“All  dogs  wag  their  tails,”  says  I. 

“Of  course,”  says  she.  “But  he  wasn’t  wag¬ 
ging  his  tail  up  and  down,  or  from  side  to  side, 
like  you  and  I.” 

“How  was  he  wagging  it?”  says  I  curiously. 

“In  a  circle.” 

“Maybe  that’s  the  latest  fashion,”  says  I. 

“Furthermore,”  says  she,  “he  grits  his  teeth 
in  his  sleep.” 

“Did  you  hear  him?” 

“Of  course.” 

“And  you’re  sure  it  wasn’t  his  ribs  rattling?” 

“A  mother  is  never  deceived,”  says  she. 

“Well,”  says  I,  sort  of  heaving  a  sigh,  “if  it’s 
as  bad  as  that  I  suppose  we’ve  got  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.” 
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“But  what  can  we  do?”  says  she,  sort  of  help¬ 
less-like.  “I’m  at  my  wits’  ends.” 

“We  might  give  him  a  dose  of  fishhooks,”  says 
I  thoughtfully. 

“Fishhooks?”  she  repeated,  staring  at  me. 

“Sure  thing,”  says  I.  “That’s  a  sure  cure  for 
worms.” 

“We  mustn’t  take  any  chances,”  says  she  cau¬ 
tiously. 

“Everybody  knows,”  says  I,  “that  worms  and 
fishhooks  go  together.  In  fact,  worms  are  so 
used  to  being  threaded  on  fishhooks  that  they’ll 
even  crawl  up  the  hooks  themselves  if  given  a 
chance.  That’s  a  worm’s  favorite  way  of  com¬ 
mitting  suicide.  So  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  feed 
little  Oliver  plenty  of  fishhooks.  And  a  good 
way  to  do  that  is  to  hide  them  in  his  soup.  Then 
he’ll  be  cured  without  knowing  it.” 

I  had  the  feeling  all  the  time  that  she  was 
making  up  that  stuff  about  Oliver’s  worms.  For 
she  was  a  slick  one,  let  me  tell  you.  But  she 
saw  now  that  she  couldn’t  slip  anything  over 
on  me. 

“It’s  wonderful,”  says  she,  sort  of  leaning 
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against  me,  “to  have  a  husband  who’s  clever  as 
well  as  handsome.” 

“Husband?”  says  I,  drawing  away  from  her. 

“Love  is  wonderful,”  she  sighed,  following 
me  up. 

“Listen,  eagerness,”  says  I,  in  a  businesslike 
way.  “You’ve  got  your  wires  crossed.  Your 
husband  was  stepped  on  by  a  hippopotamus.” 

“Elephant,”  she  corrected,  sort  of  purring¬ 
like. 

“Anyway,”  says  I,  “he  was  stepped  on  by 
something  with  big  feet.  And  I’m  just  your 
children’s  stepfather.” 

“Of  course,”  says  she  sweetly.  “You’re  their 
big,  handsome  stepfather.  And  that  makes  you 
my  big,  handsome  husband.” 

“I  believe  I’ll  resign,”  says  I  quickly. 

“Once  a  husband,”  says  she,  “always  a  hus¬ 
band.” 

“I’m  beginning  to  think,”  says  I,  “that  your 
other  husband  went  to  the  circus  on  purpose.” 

“Lovey-dovey,”  says  she,  again  rubbing  her¬ 
self  against  me. 

“My  kingdom  for  an  elephant,”  says  I. 
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“Elephants  are  dangerous,”  says  she. 

“The  sooner  I  get  stepped  on  the  better,” 
says  I. 

“Without  you,”  says  she,  “I’d  die  of  a  broken 
heart.” 

“Then  prepare  to  die,”  says  I. 

And  away  I  went  like  a  shot. 

But  do  you  think  that  I  could  outrun  her? 
Not  so  you  could  notice  it. 

“My  lovey-dovey,”  says  she,  when  she  got  me 
cornered  under  a  stinking  old  cider  press  that 
some  farmer  had  dumped  into  the  hollow.  “My 
big,  handsome  lovey-dovey.” 

“Anyway,”  says  I,  “give  me  a  chance.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  says  she. 

“Let’s  flip  for  it.” 

“All  right,”  she  agreed.  “Heads  I  win  and 
tails  you  lose.” 

So  we  got  an  old  sardine  can,  calling  the  open 
side  heads  and  the  other  side  tails. 

“Toss  it  up,”  says  she. 

Which  I  did. 

“Tails,”  says  she,  sort  of  triumphant-like. 
“You  lose.” 
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“Let’s  try  it  again,”  says  I. 

“All  right,”  says  she. 

And  up  went  the  can. 

“Heads,”  says  I  weakly. 

“Which  means,”  says  she,  giving  me  a  sort 
of  you’re-mine-forever  look,  “that  I  win  again. 
And  having  settled  that,  I  think  you  better  come 
over  to-night  and  let  little  Oliver  chew  your 
tail.  For  he’s  cutting  his  back  teeth  and  needs 
something  to  chew  on.” 

Of  all  the  crummy  insults! 

“Why  don’t  you  let  him  chew  your  own  tail?” 
says  I,  kind  of  sour-like. 

To  think  that  I  had  lost  out  twice!  Boy,  that’s 
what  got  me.  For  usually  I  have  a  lot  of  luck. 

“Little  Oliver  simply  detests  the  taste  of  fly 
paper,”  says  she. 

“But  what’s  that  got  to  do  with  your  tail?”  I 
grunted. 

She  gave  me  a  wondering  look. 

“I  thought  you  knew,”  says  she,  “that  I 
accidentally  sat  down  in  the  fly  paper  yesterday 
afternoon.  And,  of  course,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  I  get  the  glue  out  of  my  tail.” 
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“It’s  too  bad/’  says  I,  “that  you  didn’t  get 
the  fly  paper  stuck  in  your  throat.  Then  you 
might  have  strangled  to  death.” 

Here  she  caught  sight  of  a  rat.  And  while 
she  was  chasing  it  I  lit  out  for  home.  Boy, 
it  sure  was  a  relief  to  get  away  from  her. 

Tod  and  Dave  were  in  the  lane  putting  up  a 
sign.  Here  it  is : 

BOATS  TO  RENT 
Inquire  at  “Funny-Bone”  Farm 

“There,”  says  Dave,  as  he  finished  packing 
the  dirt  around  the  sign  post.  “That  ought  to 
bring  in  some  business.” 

And  getting  out  his  handkerchief  he  wiped 
his  sweaty  face. 

Having  done  his  share  of  the  work,  Tod  lay 
on  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  the  crooked  box 
elder  trees  that  paralleled  the  farmhouse  lane. 

“Get  up  and  take  a  look  at  it,”  says  Dave,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  completed  sign. 

“I  can  see  it  from  here,”  was  Tod’s  lazy  reply. 

“See  how  it  looks  from  the  highway.” 

I  followed  Tod  into  the  dusty  country  road. 

“It  certainly  stands  out,”  says  he. 
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“I  have  a  hunch,”  says  Dave,  very  well 
pleased  with  the  job  as  a  whole,  “that  more  fish¬ 
ermen  will  stop  here  when  they  see  that  sign.” 

“Yah,”  says  Tod,  “and  when  they  find  out 
that  we  have  only  one  boat  they  may  bawl  us 
out,  too.” 

“That  won’t  kill  us,”  says  Dave. 

“And  is  it  still  your  intention  to  let  the  first 
boat  pay  for  itself  and  then  build  another?” 

“Sure  thing.” 

“I  think  you’re  goofy,”  grunted  Tod. 

“It’s  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry.” 

“You’re  the  one  who’s  going  to  be  sorry  when 
you  start  turning  customers  away.  You’ll  wish 
then  that  you’d  done  as  I  said.  And  why  not? 
We’ve  got  money  in  the  bank.  So  why  not  use 
it?  That’s  what  money’s  for.” 

“Oh,  dry  up!”  Dave  lost  his  patience.  “The 
trouble  with  you  is  that  you  want  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  a  hurry.  You  seem  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  summer’s  half  gone.  Suppose  we  did 
borrow  money  from  Aunt  Judy  and  build  a 
dozen  boats.  It  would  be  weeks  before  they 
were  completed.  We  might  not  get  a  chance 
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to  rent  them  at  all  before  next  spring.  And  how 
lovely  for  us  if  we  put  all  of  our  money  into 
boat  material  and  had  to  live  on  sawdust  pud¬ 
ding  next  winter.” 

Tod  laughed. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  farmer  who  fed 
his  cow  sawdust?” 

“Who  was  that?”  Dave  inquired  quickly. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  his  name.” 

“Well,  what  happened?” 

“He  thought  he’d  save  on  cow  feed.  So  he 
put  sawdust  into  the  bran.  First  he  put  in  a 
handful.  And  when  the  cow  ate  it,  he  put  in 
two  handfuls.  Pretty  soon  he  was  feeding  half 
and  half.  The  cow  seemed  to  like  it,  too.  So 
he  made  it  three-quarters  sawdust.  Then  he 
made  it  all  sawdust.  And  still  the  cow  ate  it.” 

“The  poor  cow,”  says  Dave. 

“Later  a  friend  of  the  farmer’s  asked  him 
how  he  came  out  with  his  experiment.  ‘Wa’al,’ 
says  he,  T  didn’t  have  any  trouble  breakin’  the 
cow  in.  But,  gol-ding  it,  jest  when  I  got  her 
nicely  broken  in  she  up  an’  died.’  ” 

“That  reminds  me  of  Pete,”  laughed  Dave. 
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“I  sometimes  wonder  if  his  cow  gets  even 
sawdust,”  says  Tod. 

“He’s  got  plenty  of  pasture,”  reminded  Dave, 
glancing  in  the  direction  of  the  adjoining  farm. 

“Sure  thing.  But  that  doesn’t  help  out  in  the 
winter  time.” 

“Well,  don’t  worry  about  it,”  shrugged  Dave. 
“For  the  cow  may  be  ours  before  winter.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Tod  inquired  quickly. 

“Aunt  Judy  is  talking  of  buying  it.” 

Up  went  Tod’s  heels. 

“Hot  dog!”  he  cried.  “Then  we  can  have 
whipped-cream  cake  every  meal.” 

“Rubber  gullet!”  grunted  Dave. 

“Is  Mrs.  Maloney  going  to  buy  another 
cow?”  Tod  then  inquired. 

“She  intended  to.  But  I  hear  now  that  her 
brother  has  prevailed  upon  her  to  go  home  with 
him  for  the  winter.” 

After  which  there  was  some  more  talk  about 
the  proposed  boat  livery. 

“I  still  contend,”  argued  Dave,  “that  my  plan 
is  best.  We  think  that  the  boat  livery  will  be  a 
success.  But  we  don’t  know .  So  let’s  play  safe. 
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As  soon  as  we  need  a  second  boat  we’ll  build 
it,  then  a  third  and  a  fourth.  Sort  of  grow  into 
the  business.  I’ve  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Dr.  Madison.  And  he  says  I’ve  got  the  right 
idea.” 

Up  went  Tod’s  nose. 

“Huh!  What  does  he  know  about  boats? 
He’s  a  pill  peddler.” 

“I  thought  you  liked  him?”  Dave  showed 
surprise. 

“I  do.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  listen  to  his  advice?” 

Tod  yawned. 

“I  love  to  hear  you  preach.  Why  don’t  you 
hire  a  hall?” 

Dave  became  serious  again. 

“As  you  know,  we  owe  twelve  dollars  on  our 
first  boat.  I  hope  it  will  earn  at  least  twenty 
dollars  before  we  put  it  away  for  the  winter. 
That  will  give  us  a  balance  of  eight  dollars. 
Then  we’ll  need  only  seven  dollars  more  to 
have  enough  to  make  a  payment  on  the  material 
for  the  second  boat.  I  think  I  can  sell  some 
strawberry  plants  this  fall.  That  will  add  to 
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our  savings.  And  if  I  set  out  the  plants  I’ll  get 
paid  for  my  time.  Which  reminds  me  that  we 
ought  to  set  out  a  bed  for  old  Pete.  For  he’s 
the  one  who  set  out  that  bed  of  ours.” 

“What  was  his  idea  in  setting  out  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants  on  our  farm?” 

“You  know  what  the  farm  was  like  when  we 
moved  in.  Nothing  but  weeds.  The  land 
hadn’t  been  worked  for  years.  And  it’s  blamed 
good  land,  too.  That’s  why  we  got  such  a  fine 
crop  of  berries.  And  having  satisfied  himself 
that  it  was  good  strawberry  land,  old  Pete,  I 
guess,  simply  appropriated  a  section  of  it.  No 
one  complained.  Nor  is  he  complaining  now 
that  we’re  getting  the  benefits  of  the  big  patch. 
That’s  why  I  say  we  ought  to  help  him  set  out  a 
bed  of  his  own.” 

Here  the  boys  turned  to  see  what  I  was  bark¬ 
ing  about.  And  when  Tod  caught  sight  of  his 
aunt  in  the  lane  he  ran  to  meet  her. 


They  went  over  to  Mrs.  Maloney  s  house 


CHAPTER  VII 
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AUNT  Judy  had  lost  her  money  just  when  she 
needed  it  the  most.  She  felt  the  loss  keenly. 
But  she  didn’t  let  it  worry  her. 

To  the  contrary,  I  think  she  enjoyed  taking 
over  the  little  lake-shore  farm  and  making 

something  out  of  it.  I  know  the  boys  did.  They 
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hardly  ever  talked  of  their  earlier  life  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  The  little  farm  gave  them  new  in¬ 
terests.  Money  making,  they  learned,  was  a 
game.  And  it  was  a  game  that  they  liked. 

Dave  in  particular  was  a  worker.  He  figured 
things  out  like  a  man.  He  read  instructive 
books,  too.  And  whenever  he  got  the  chance  he 
asked  questions  of  the  neighboring  farmers. 

That’s  how  he  picked  up  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  strawberries.  Tod,  though  was 
much  more  interested  in  the  proposed  boat 
livery,  having  come  to  the  conclusion,  I  guess, 
that  this  was  an  easier  way  of  earning  a  living. 
He  wasn’t  lazy.  But  like  most  small  boys  he 
liked  to  fool  around. 

Of  the  two  I  liked  him  the  best,  as  I’ve  said 
before.  For  he  was  the  liveliest.  But  Dave  was 
a  swell  kid.  He  was  Aunt  Judy’s  right-hand 
man.  So  naturally  she  took  an  interest  in  every¬ 
thing  he  did.  And  often  she  consulted  him 
about  her  own  plans. 

I  didn’t  snoop  around  while  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  together.  But  I  couldn’t  help  overhearing 
many  things.  So  I  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
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their  minds.  Aunt  Judy  was  all  wrapped  up 
in  her  charges.  And  of  the  three  I  think  she 
loved  Tod  the  best.  But  she  never  favored  him. 

Yet  I’ve  seen  her  eyes  light  up  when  he  put 
his  arms  around  her.  And  now  there  was  a 
happy  expression  on  her  kindly  face  as  he  ran 
to  meet  her  and  took  her  thin  hand. 

Dear  old  Aunt  Judy!  To  my  notion  the 
world  never  held  a  finer  or  more  unselfish 
woman.  Alone,  she  could  have  cared  for  her¬ 
self  easily  in  the  city.  Her  work  would  have 
been  much  lighter.  But  she  didn’t  want  to  be 
alone!  She  felt  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  work 
for  her  beloved  dependents.  And  that  is  why 
they  loved  her  so  dearly. 

I’ve  been  in  poor  homes  and  rich  homes. 
And  having  kept  my  eyes  and  ears  open,  I’ve 
sort  of  figured  out  that  it  isn’t  money  that  makes 
people  happy,  but  love.  Take  Aunt  Judy  for 
instance.  She  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she 
was  doing  something  for  Mary  Jane  or  the  boys. 
And  they  in  turn  got  a  lot  of  happiness  out  of 
doing  little  things  for  her. 

While  Dave  and  his  interested  aunt  were  ad- 
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miring  the  new  sign,  Tod  ran  back  to  the  farm¬ 
house  to  stuff  his  pockets  with  cookies.  And 
having  followed  him  into  the  house  I  saw  him 
take  down  his  brother’s  “boat-money”  box  from 
its  usual  place  on  the  upper  pantry  shelf. 

He  didn’t  find  much  money  in  the  box.  And 
he  acted  kind  of  sober  when  he  put  the  box  back 
on  the  shelf.  Maybe  he  was  thinking  that  he 
should  have  put  more  money  in  the  box  him¬ 
self  instead  of  spending  his  odd  change  for 
candy  on  his  various  trips  to  town. 

Or  maybe  he  was  thinking  that  he  ought  to 
get  out  and  hunt  for  a  job.  If  that  is  the  case 
he  probably  was  pleased  when  Jimmy  Walters 
came  along.  For  Jimmy,  lazy  little  runt  that 
he  was,  was  looking  for  someone  to  take  over 
a  job  that  had  been  forced  on  him. 

Prominent  among  the  summer  residents,  the 
Walters  family  lived  in  “The  Oaks,”  an  impos¬ 
ing  rustic  cottage.  An  author,  Mr.  Walters 
took  a  great  interest  in  his  pleasing  lake-side 
home.  And  also  he  had  a  great  interest  in  his 
two  children,  of  which  Jimmy  was  the  oldest. 

Having  shared  his  cookies  with  the  new- 
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comer,  Tod  and  the  young  visitor  sat  down  on 
the  back  porch  steps  to  visit. 

“My  ma  sent  me  over  here  to  buy  some  eggs,” 
says  Jimmy. 

“You  won’t  get  any  eggs  around  here,”  says 
Tod.  “For  the  only  chickens  we’ve  got  are 
those  little  ones  over  there  in  that  coop.  And 
they  probably  won’t  start  laying  before  next 
spring.” 

“Aw,  shucks!”  growled  Jimmy.  “I  suppose 
I’ll  have  to  go  over  to  Mrs.  Maloney’s  house.” 

“We’re  going  to  have  eggs  next  year,”  says 

Tod. 

“Are  you  going  to  stay  here  all  winter?”  came 
the  curious  inquiry. 

“Sure  thing.” 

“But  I  thought  you  owned  a  home  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.” 

“We  sold  it.” 

Jimmy  looked  out  across  the  beautiful  lake. 

“Gee!  I  wish  I  could  stay  here  all  winter.” 

“Dave  and  I  are  going  to  build  an  ice  boat,” 
Tod  spoke  enthusiastically. 

“You’re  lucky.” 
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“So  are  you,”  says  Tod,  thinking  of  the  other 
boy’s  fine  home  and  family. 

“Can  you  skate?” 

"And  how!” 

“I  wish  my  pa  would  buy  a  farm.” 

“You  might  not  like  it  so  well,”  says  Tod, 
“when  you  had  to  get  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  pick  strawberries.” 

“It’s  fun  to  eat  them,”  says  Jimmy. 

“Sure  thing.  But  it  isn’t  fun  to  pick  them. 
Boy!  At  times  I  thought  my  back  would 
break.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I’ve  got  to  jog  along  and 
find  some  eggs.” 

“Wait  a  minute  till  I  get  some  more  cookies,” 
says  Tod,  in  his  companionable  way,  “and  I’ll 
go  with  you.” 

I  followed  them  across  the  fields  to  Mrs. 
Maloney’s  house,  and  back  to  the  lake,  where 
they  delivered  the  required  eggs  to  the  maid 
at  the  kitchen  door. 

“Where’s  pa?”  Jimmy  inquired. 

“Out  on  the  lake.” 
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“Did  he  find  the  rake?” 

“It’s  down  on  the  beach.” 

“Blame  it!  I  wish  he’d  hired  someone  else 
to  clean  out  those  old  sea  weeds.” 

“He  hired  you,”  says  the  maid  bluntly,  “be¬ 
cause  he  wants  you  to  learn  how  to  work.” 

“Oh,  yah?”  Jimmy  spoke  insolently. 

Then,  as  his  crafty  wits  got  to  work,  he  drew 
Tod  aside. 

“How’d  you  like  to  earn  some  money?”  he 
inquired. 

“Doing  what?” 

“Raking  sea  weeds.” 

“Make  it  plainer.” 

“Pa  wants  the  weeds  raked  out  of  the  bathing 
beach.  And  he  told  me  this  morning  that  if  I’d 
take  the  job  he’d  pay  me  ten  dollars.” 

“But  where  do  I  come  in?”  came  the  inquiry. 

“You  can  do  the  job  for  me.” 

“But  why  don’t  you  do  it  yourself?” 

“I’ve  got  other  things  to  do.” 

“Yah,”  says  Tod,  “mostly  loafing.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  say?” 
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“How  much  do  I  get  out  of  it?” 

“Five  dollars.” 

“But  I  thought  you  said  your  pa  had  agreed 
to  pay  you  ten  dollars.” 

“Sure  thing.  I  get  five  and  you  get  five.” 

Tod’s  manner  changed. 

“You’ve  got  cute  ways,  haven’t  you?”  says 
he,  kind  of  sneering-like. 

“Well,  is  it  a  bargain?” 

“Listen,  kid,  I  may  live  on  a  farm  but  I’m 
not  as  green  as  grass.  And  I  don’t  propose  to 
let  a  lazy  little  prune  like  you  make  a  sucker 
of  me,  either.  Not  that  I  don’t  want  to  work. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I’m  anxious  to  get  a  job. 
For  I  promised  Dave  that  I’d  help  him  save 
enough  money  to  buy  the  lumber  for  another 
boat.  And  in  the  past  two  weeks  I  haven’t  saved 
a  penny.  But  when  I  work  I  want  full  pay.” 

Jimmy  had  advanced  ideas. 

“Garage  owners,”  says  he,  “make  a  profit  on 
their  workmen.  And  so  do  factory  owners.  So 
why  shouldn’t  I?” 

But  Tod  was  as  immovable  as  a  ten-ton 
boulder. 
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“If  I  do  all  the  raking,”  says  he,  “I’m  entitled 
to  all  the  pay.” 

“I’ll  make  it  six  dollars,”  Jimmy  com¬ 
promised. 

“No.” 

“Six-fifty.” 

Tod  considered. 

“Make  it  seven,”  says  he,  sincerely  anxious 
to  earn  his  share  of  the  proposed  boat  money, 
“and  we’ll  call  it  a  deal.” 

That  satisfied  Jimmy.  And  having  put  on  a 
bathing  suit,  Tod  got  to  work.  It  would  be 
fun,  he  thought,  to  splash  around  in  the  water. 
But  it  didn’t  take  him  long  to  change  his  mind. 
For  the  objectionable  weeds  were  deeply  rooted 
in  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

Jimmy  in  the  meantime  made  himself  com¬ 
fortable  on  the  grassy  bank. 

“You  better  step  on  it,”  says  he,  “if  you  expect 
to  finish  the  job  to-day.” 

“Oh,  dry  up,”  growled  Tod,  as  he  jabbed  fu¬ 
riously  at  the  weeds. 

Here  Mr.  Walters,  a  big-bodied,  gray-haired 
man,  came  into  sight  in  a  trim  rowboat. 
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“Hi,  Tuffy,”  says  he,  in  his  jolly  way,  when 
I  swam  out  to  meet  him.  Then,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  Tod,  he  looked  puzzled. 

“Where’s  Jimmy?”  he  inquired. 

“Over  there  on  the  bank,”  Tod  pointed. 

“Hi,  pa,”  the  loafer  raised  himself  on  his 
elbows.  “See  all  the  weeds  we’ve  got  piled  on 
shore.” 

Mr.  Walters  looked  kind  of  annoyed. 

“Why  aren’t  you  helping?”  he  inquired 
sharply. 

“I  hired  him  to  do  the  job  for  me.” 

“But  I  expected  you  to  do  the  work.” 

“You  didn’t  say  I  had  to  do  it  myself.  Any¬ 
way,  why  should  I,  when  I  can  get  it  done  for 
seven  dollars?” 

“But  if  Tod  does  all  the  work  he’s  entitled  to 
all  the  pay.” 

“Sure  thing,”  spoke  up  the  listening  weed 
raker.  “That’s  exactly  what  I  told  him.” 

“Go  bend  a  banana,”  says  Jimmy. 

Mr.  Walters  paused  on  his  private  pier. 

“I’m  disappointed  in  you,  son,”  says  he 
gravely. 
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“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  Jimmy 
squirmed.  “Give  him  all  the  money?” 

“No,”  the  man  shook  his  head.  “You  made 
a  deal  with  him  and  the  agreement  stands.  But 
you  should  have  done  the  work  yourself.  No 
one  likes  a  lazy  boy,  Jimmy.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  grow  lazier  every  day  of  your  life. 
Why  don’t  you  pattern  after  Tod  and  his 
brother?  They’re  both  workers.  And  we  all 
admire  them  for  it.” 

Here  Tod’s  rake  struck  something  hard. 

“Look!”  he  cried,  holding  up  a  dripping  ob¬ 
ject.  “I  found  a  big  sea  shell.” 

Even  Mr.  Walters  looked  surprised. 

“I’ve  seen  clams  and  various  kinds  of  small 
shells  in  the  lake,”  he  spoke  wonderingly.  “But 
never  a  shell  as  big  as  that.” 

“Let  me  have  it,”  said  Jimmy. 

“Not  to  keep,”  Tod  took  a  tighter  grip  on  the 
shell. 

“Why  not?” 

“I  found  it.  So  it’s  mine.” 

“This  is  our  beach,”  bridled  Jimmy.  “And 
everything  you  find  here  is  ours.  Fork  it  over.” 
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“I  won’t.” 

“' You’d  better  if  you  know  what’s  good  for 
you,  Tod.” 

“Just  a  minute,  Jimmy,”  Mr.  Walters  inter¬ 
vened. 

“Well?”  the  word  was  spoken  with  a  grunt. 

“Can  you  prove  that  the  shell  is  yours?” 

“Of  course  not.” 

“Then,  as  its  finder,  Tod  has  first  claim  on  it.” 

“But  this  is  our  beach.” 

“No,  Jimmy.  The  lake,  and  what  lies  under 
it,  belongs  to  the  state.” 

That  evening  when  the  family  gathered  for 
supper  Tod  proudly  displayed  his  sea  shell. 

“Jimmy  is  still  sore  at  me  for  keeping  it,” 
he  informed.  “But  I  should  worry.  He  can’t 
always  have  his  own  way.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  says  Aunt  Judy,  as 
she  further  stared  at  the  huge  shell,  “that  you 
actually  found  that  big  shell  in  our  lake?” 

“Sure  thing,”  says  Tod.  “And  I’m  hoping 
that  when  I  go  back  to-morrow  to  finish  the 
weed-raking  job  I’ll  find  some  more.” 

“If  there’s  animals  as  big  as  that  in  the  lake,” 
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says  Mary  Jane,  “I  don’t  think  I’ll  go  in  bathing 
any  more.” 

Dave  laughed. 

“Don’t  worry,  little  sister.  That  shell  never 
grew  in  this  lake.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  Tod  quickly  sought 
his  brother’s  eyes. 

“It’s  a  regular  sea  shell.  And  unless  I’m 
badly  mistaken  it  came  from  the  dump  over  in 
the  hollow.  Probably  dropped  out  of  a  boat.” 

Told  then  that  there  were  other  big  shells  in 
the  hollow,  Tod  hurried  over  there  after  supper. 
And  peculiarly  he  drove  me  back. 

I  wondered  at  that.  And  I  further  wondered 
at  his  mysterious  actions  when  he  came  home. 

“Where’s  Aunt  Judy  and  Dave?”  he  inquired 
of  Mary  Jane,  who  was  curled  up  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair  with  a  book  in  her  lap. 

“They  went  over  to  Mrs.  Maloney’s  house.” 

“What  for?” 

“To  catch  chickens.” 

“Whose  chickens?”  grunted  Tod. 

“Ours.” 

Told  then  that  his  aunt  had  bought  her 
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neighbor’s  chickens,  Tod  later  helped  to  put 
the  frightened  fowls  in  the  barn. 

“To-morrow,”  says  Aunt  Judy,  “we’ll  fix  up 
the  old  hen  house.  And  the  next  day,  if  the 
hens  become  accustomed  to  their  new  home, 
we’ll  start  selling  eggs.” 

Permitted  to  sleep  in  the  house  that  night,  I 
naturally  followed  Tod  and  Dave  upstairs. 

“How  many  chickens  did  Aunt  Judy  buy?” 
Tod  inquired,  as  he  slid  out  of  his  clothes. 

“Eighty,”  informed  Dave. 

“Gosh!  That  must  have  set  her  back  some.” 

“Almost  fifty  dollars.” 

“But  I  thought  she  was  going  to  raise  her 
own  chickens?” 

“Mrs.  Maloney  made  her  a  good  proposition. 
She  took  it  up.” 

“And  is  the  old  Irish  lady  going  to  give  up 
her  home  altogether?” 

“No.  She  says  she’s  coming  back  next  spring. 
But  from  the  way  she  cried  to-night  when  we 
said  good-by  to  her  I  wouldn’t  be  a  bit  sur¬ 
prised  if  she  came  back  this  fall.  Still,  she  may 
like  city  life  much  better  than  she  anticipates.” 


“ Poor  little  Oliver  ”  sighed  Sauerkraut 

CHAPTER  VIII 
tod’s  strategy 


Tod  loved  to  read.  And  often  he  took  a  fa¬ 
vorite  book  to  bed  with  him.  But  to-night  the 
particular  book  that  he  wanted  was  missing. 

“What  became  of  ‘Tom  Sawyer’?”  he  in¬ 
quired  of  Dave,  after  a  fruitless  search  of  the 
small  book  shelf  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 
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“How  should  I  know?”  Dave  growled  sleep¬ 
ily.  “I’m  no  librarian.” 

“But  it  was  here  last  night,”  persisted  Tod. 

“So  was  the  bed,”  yawned  Dave,  rolling  over 
on  his  side. 

Wide  awake  himself,  Tod  saw  a  chance  to 
have  some  fun.  And  arming  himself  with  a 
pillow  he  descended  on  his  sleepy  brother  like 
a  young  hurricane. 

Swat!  swat!  swat!  went  the  pillow.  There 
was  a  wild  smothered  yelp  from  Dave,  who  at 
the  first  unexpected  blow  tried  to  save  himself 
by  ducking  under  the  covers.  Then,  finding 
that  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  he  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  chased  Tod  down  the  stairs.  Nor 
did  the  latter  dare  to  come  back  till  he  had  com¬ 
pletely  surrendered,  with  added  promises  of 
future  good  behavior.  For  Dave  was  plenty 
handy  with  a  pillow  himself! 

I  had  helped  the  battle  along  by  barking  at 
the  top  of  my  voice.  For  it  was  exciting.  Dogs 
like  stuff  like  that.  But  I  dried  up  in  short 
order  when  Aunt  Judy  came  flying  up  the  stairs. 
And  to  save  me,  Tod  hid  me  in  a  closet. 
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“Lie  low,  Tuffy,”  says  he.  Then,  to  save  him¬ 
self,  he  jumped  into  bed  and  pretended  that  he 
was  asleep. 

“Hee-haw!”  he  snored.  “Hee-haw!  Hee¬ 
haw!  Hee-haw!” 

But  Aunt  Judy  wasn’t  fooled. 

“Get  out,”  says  she  sharply,  opening  the  closet 
door.  And  bu-lieve  me,  I  moved  in  a  hurry. 
For  she  showed  plainly  enough  by  the  tone  of 
her  voice  that  she  meant  business. 

“Oh,  gee,  Aunt  Judy!”  Tod  raised  himself 
in  bed.  “Don’t  put  him  out.  Please.” 

“You’re  the  one  who  ought  to  be  put  out,” 
grunted  Dave,  from  his  own  side  of  the  bed. 

“All  right,”  Tod  quickly  fell  in  with  the 
idea.  “I’ll  go  outside  and  sleep  if  you’ll  let 
Tuffy  come  back.” 

“Laws-a-me!”  cried  Aunt  Judy,  as  she  stood 
severely  beside  the  tumbled  bed.  “What  was 
the  cause  of  this  disturbance?” 

“I  was  looking  for  a  book,”  says  Tod. 

And  though  I  was  halfway  down  the  stairs  I 
could  hear  Dave  giggle. 

“It  sounded  as  though  you  were  tearing  the 
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whole  house  down.  And  look  at  your  bed! 
Anyone  would  think  that  pigs  had  been  rooting 
around  in  it.” 

“That’s  the  way  we  like  it,”  grinned  Tod. 

“Sure  thing,”  agreed  Dave. 

Which  shows  you  how  they  always  stuck  to¬ 
gether.  Gee!  They  sure  were  a  swell  pair  of 
brothers. 

“What  book  were  you  looking  for?”  inquired 
Mary  Jane,  from  the  doorway. 

“  ‘Tom  Sawyer,’  ”  informed  Tod. 

“Here  it  is.  I’ve  been  reading  it.  And  is  it 
ever  funny  where  Tom  gets  his  chums  to  pay 
him  for  letting  them  paint  the  fence!” 

“That’s  the  part  I  want  to  read,”  says  Tod, 
reaching  for  the  book.  “For  I  have  a  hunch 
that  I  can  work  the  same  kind  of  a  racket  on 
young  Walters.” 

Nor  would  he  tell  Dave  what  he  meant. 

“You’ll  find  out,”  he  laughed,  sort  of  mys¬ 
terious-like,  “if  you  come  down  to  the  bathing 
beach  to-morrow  morning.” 

When  Aunt  Judy  came  downstairs  she  found 
me  sitting  anxious-like  beside  the  kitchen  door. 
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But  instead  of  putting  me  out  of  the  house  with 
a  broom,  as  frequently  happened  when  she  got 
provoked  at  me,  she  stooped  and  patted  me  on 
the  head. 

“You’re  a  good  dog,  Tuffy,”  she  whispered. 
“And  I  love  you  fully  as  much  as  Tod  does. 
But  until  it  gets  colder  I  think  you’re  better  off 
outside.” 

I  usually  slept  in  the  barn.  But  the  door 
having  been  closed  and  locked,  I  made  a  bed 
for  myself  in  the  old  chicken  house.  Presently 
a  shadow  crossed  the  moonlit  doorway. 

It  was  Sauerkraut! 

“I  bet  you’re  glad,”  she  sort  of  beamed  at  me. 

“Glad  of  what?”  I  grunted. 

“That  I  came  over  to  see  you.” 

If  I  had  told  her  how  “glad”  I  was  she  might 
have  started  chawing  my  insides  out.  So  I 
picked  out  a  safer  topic  of  conversation. 

“Don’t  tell  me,”  says  I,  “that  your  favorite 
offspring  has  another  tapeworm.” 

“Poor  little  Oliver!”  she  sighed,  sort  of  roll¬ 
ing  her  eyes  up  at  the  moon.  “I  sometimes  won¬ 
der  if  I’ll  be  able  to  raise  him.” 
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“What’s  the  matter  with  him  now?”  says  I 
wearily. 

“He’s  got  the  croup.” 

“Let’s  wring  his  neck,”  says  I,  with  business¬ 
like  brevity,  “and  have  it  over  with.” 

“Brute!” 

Then  she  told  me  something  that  surprised 
me.  Tod,  it  seems,  had  picked  up  all  of  the  big 
sea  shells  in  the  hollow.  He  had  loaded  them 
into  a  rowboat.  And  later  he  had  dumped  the 
shells  into  the  lake  in  front  of  Jimmy  Walters’ 
house. 

“Who  told  you  about  it?”  says  I. 

“I  saw  him.” 

“I  knew  he  went  to  the  hollow,”  says  I,  sort 
of  reflective-like,  “but  I  didn’t  know  what  for.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  follow  him?” 

“I  wanted  to.  But  he  sent  me  back.” 

“You  could  have  followed  him  on  the  sly.” 

“I’m  no  sneak,”  says  I  stiffly. 

“Is  that  a  slam?”  she  bristled. 

“If  the  shoe  fits,”  says  I,  making  use  of  an  old 
saying,  “you  can  put  it  on  and  wear  it.” 

“Who  said  anything  about  shoes?”  she 
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grunted.  “We  were  talking  about  sea  shells.” 

“Where  did  the  big  shells  come  from  in  the 
first  place?”  I  inquired  curiously. 

“As  I  understand  it  Mrs.  Maloney’s  rich 
brother  brought  them  home  from  Florida.  But 
she  was  afraid  they  might  contain  poisonous 
spiders  and  threw  them  all  away.” 

“But  what  was  Tod’s  idea  in  planting  them 
in  the  lake?” 

“That,”  says  Sauerkraut,  “is  exactly  what  I’d 
like  to  find  out.” 

Sea  shells!  Tod  had  found  one  shell  in  the 
bathing  beach.  He  and  young  Walters  had 
quarreled  over  it.  And  now  other  similar  shells 
had  been  planted  in  the  same  beach.  Could  it 
be,  I  wondered,  that  Tod  was  anxious  to  stir 
up  more  trouble  with  his  young  neighbor?  Or 
had  he  some  deeper  motive  in  mind? 

“I  hear  you’ve  got  a  barnful  of  chickens,” 
says  Sauerkraut,  who  seldom  lost  out  on  any¬ 
thing  that  was  going  on  in  the  neighborhood. 

“Sure  thing,”  says  I. 

“Well,”  she  grunted,  plainly  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  sale  of  the 
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chickens,  “my  big  hope  is  that  Mrs.  Maloney 
goes  to  the  city  and  stays  there.  For  I’m  not 
certain  yet  that  old  Pete  isn’t  in  love  with  her. 
Widows,”  she  wound  up,  “are  dangerous.” 

“Yah,”  says  I,  giving  her  a  hard  look,  “I’ve 
found  that  out.” 

“Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  my  first  husband?” 
she  inquired,  as  a  dreamy  look  entered  her  eyes. 

“Was  that  the  skunk  hunter?”  says  I. 

“Oh,  no!”  says  she  quickly.  “He  was  my 
fifth  husband.” 

Her  fifth  husband!  And  now  she  had  me 
lined  up  for  number  six!  No  wonder  I  felt 
weak. 

“Bring  on  the  smelling  salts,”  says  I  faintly. 

But  she  was  too  busy  lining  up  her  departed 
husbands  in  her  mind  to  pay  any  attention  to  me. 

“My  first  husband,”  she  began  the  romantic 
recital,  “was  a  poodle.  His  name  was  Gum- 
drop.” 

“And  what  happened  to  him?”  I  helped  the 
harrowing  tale  along. 

She  sighed. 

I  didn  t  mean  to  do  it.  But  he  got  in  my 
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way  one  time  when  I  was  gnawing  on  a  bone 
and  I  bit  his  head  off.” 

Good  heavens!  What  kind  of  an  old  rip 
was  she  anyway? 

“My  second  husband,”  she  went  on,  “was  an 
airedale.  His  name  was  Horsemeat.” 

“And  what  happened  to  him?”  says  I  faintly. 
“Poor  Horsemeat!”  she  sighed  voluminously. 
“He  died  in  his  bath.” 

“His  which?”  says  I,  letting  out  my  neck. 
“His  bath,”  she  repeated. 

“What’s  that?”  says  I  bluntly. 

“I  pushed  him  into  a  cistern  to  take  a  bath. 
And  he  never  came  out  alive.” 

“Are  you  sure,”  says  I,  screwing  my  eyes  at 
her,  “that  your  name  isn’t  Bluebeard?” 

“Following  Horsemeat’s  sad  death,”  she 
proceeded,  “I  was  a  widow  for  a  long  time. 
Almost  two  weeks.  Then  Spareribs  came  along. 
He  was  a  beautiful  spitz.” 

“You  mean  he  was  a  beautiful  spitter,”  I  cor¬ 
rected. 

She  stiffened. 

“I  said  spitz.” 
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“All  right,”  I  sighed.  “Have  it  your  own 
way.  Let’s  hear  about  Spareribs  the  spitter.” 

Spareribs  and  Sauerkraut!  Ye  gods!  That 
was  one  awful  combination  of  names. 

“Our  love  was  mutual,”  she  murmured. 

“And  did  he  know,”  I  eased  in  the  question, 
“how  tenderly  you  nudged  Horsemeat  into  the 
cistern?” 

“I  told  him  everything,”  she  purred.  “For  a 
wife  should  have  no  secrets  from  her  husband.” 

“Brave  Spareribs!”  I  spoke  feelingly. 

“He  died  of  indigestion,”  she  added  dreamily. 

“How  tragic!” 

“One  time  when  I  had  indigestion,”  she  went 
into  detail,  “I  accidentally  kicked  him  in  the 
head  and  he  never  knew  what  struck  him.  He 
had  such  a  heavenly  smell,  too.  Just  like  an  old 
sardine  can.” 

“Would  you  consider  it  impolite,”  I  spoke 
guardedly,  “if  I  inquired  about  the  present  state 
of  your  digestive  organs?” 

“July  is  always  my  bad  month,”  says  she. 

“That  being  the  case,”  says  I,  “I’ll  hurry  up 
and  make  my  will.” 
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“It  was  in  July,”  she  sighed,  “that  I  lost  my 
fourth  husband.  He  was  a  collie.  And  so  big 
and  handsome!  Just  like  you,”  she  fastened 
her  shrewd  eyes  upon  me.  “Only,”  she  added 
indelicately,  “he  didn’t  have  such  a  hairy 
mouth.” 

“Thanks,”  says  I. 

“He  died  in  his  sleep.” 

“What  did  you  do?”  says  I.  “Hypnotize 
this  one?” 

“He  went  to  sleep  beside  a  cow,”  she  sighed, 
“and  the  cow  rolled  over.” 

“And  what  was  his  name?”  says  I. 

“Raspberry,”  says  she. 

Then  she  turned  as  a  pup  galloped  into  si  ght 
in  the  moonlight. 

“Come  home  quick,”  cried  the  excited  new¬ 
comer.  “Little  Oliver  has  a  sponge  stuck  in 
his  throat.” 

Boy!  Was  I  ever  relieved  to  get  rid  of  her. 
Gumdrop,  Horsemeat,  Spareribs  and  Rasp¬ 
berry!  There  was  another  one,  too — the  one 
who  had  happily  been  stepped  on.  Suffering 
cats!  I  had  met  my  doom,  all  right. 
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Still,  I  had  the  feeling  that  half  of  the  stuff 
she  had  told  me  was  made  up.  The  old  rip!  It 
would  be  a  blessing,  I  told  myself,  as  I  curled 
up  for  the  night,  if  a  cow  rolled  on  her. 

Dave  never  laid  abed  when  he  had  work  to 
do.  And  having  promised  his  aunt  to  repair 
the  hen  house  he  was  up  bright  and  early. 

“Hi,  Tuffy,”  says  he,  as  I  frisked  around  him. 

Getting  a  hammer  and  nails  he  set  to  work. 
First  he  repaired  the  roof.  Then,  having  sup¬ 
plied  the  needed  roosts,  he  reset  the  rusted  door 
hinges. 

Awakened  by  the  pounding,  Aunt  Judy 
came  out  to  see  how  the  work  was  progressing. 

“I  suppose,”  says  she,  “that  we  ought  to  put 
a  lock  on  the  door.” 

“If  we  don’t,”  says  Dave,  “we  may  wake  up 
some  morning  and  find  our  roosts  empty.” 

“How  many  nests  do  you  think  we’ll  need?” 

“Ten  or  twelve.” 

“But  have  we  room  for  that  many?” 

“Sure  thing.” 

“I’m  going  to  town  this  morning  to  order 
some  flour.  And  if  the  grocer  has  any  boxes 
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of  the  right  size  I’ll  have  him  send  them  out.” 

“I  think  you’ll  find  out,”  says  Dave,  “that  the 
most  of  the  boxes  in  which  groceries  are  shipped 
nowadays  are  cardboard.” 

“In  that  case  maybe  I  better  order  some  lum¬ 
ber  for  the  nests.” 

“Shucks!  I  can  find  plenty  of  old  lumber 
around  here.  So  why  spend  our  money  for  new 
lumber?  All  nests  look  alike  to  a  hen.” 

“It  will  be  surprising,”  says  Aunt  Judy,  “if 
some  of  the  chickens  don’t  go  back  to  their  old 
home.  Still,  if  we  keep  them  shut  up  to-day 
in  the  barn,  and  feed  them  well,  they  may  get 
accustomed  to  their  new  surroundings  sooner 
than  I  anticipate.” 

Later  the  little  family  gathered  around  the 
breakfast  table.  And  when  Tod  had  put  away 
the  usual  amount  of  food  he  started  for  the  lake 
in  his  bathing  suit. 

“Come  on,  Tuffy,”  he  called. 

Nor  did  I  need  a  second  invitation  to  follow 
him.  For  I  could  tell  by  his  manner  that  he 
had  something  up  his  sleeve. 

Jimmy  didn’t  show  up  till  almost  nine  o’clock. 
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And  then  all  he  did  was  to  sit  around  and  yawn. 

“I’d  go  fishing/’  says  he,  “if  I  had  some 
worms.” 

“It’s  too  bad,”  says  Tod,  sort  of  sneering-like, 
“that  you  can’t  train  the  worms  to  crawl  out  of 
the  ground  and  climb  into  your  can.” 

“That’s  an  idea,”  laughed  Jimmy. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  a  cushion?”  inquired 
Tod,  as  the  loafer  seated  himself  comfortably 
on  the  end  of  the  sunlit  pier. 

“I  need  a  bed.” 

“And  how!” 

“What  did  you  do  with  your  big  shell?” 
Jimmy  then  inquired. 

“It’s  over  there  on  the  shore.” 

“Decided  you’d  bring  it  back,  huh?” 

“You  can  have  it  if  you  want  it.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it? — did  you  break 
it?”  Jimmy  asked  suspiciously. 

“I’m  expecting  to  find  a  bigger  one.” 

“Oh,  yah?”  the  speaker  hooted. 

“And  why  not?” 

“Listen,  kid,  you  couldn’t  find  another  shell 
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like  that  if  you  fine-combed  the  whole  lake 
bottom.” 

“Who  says  so?” 

“My  father.” 

“Is  he  an  authority  on  shells?” 

“He  was  puzzled  when  he  saw  the  shell  that 
you  brought  up  yesterday  afternoon.  But  he 
says  now  that  it  was  dropped  into  the  lake.” 

“He  may  change  his  mind  before  the  day  is 
over.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  have  given  up  the  shell  I 
found  yesterday  if  I  wasn’t  confident  of  finding 
more  like  it.” 

“You’re  funny!”  Jimmy  separated  himself 
from  another  jeering  laugh. 

Jabbing  with  the  rake,  Tod  then  brought 
another  big  shell  to  the  surface. 

“What  did  I  tell  you!”  he  cried  triumphantly, 
as  he  held  up  his  dripping  find. 

I  thought  Jimmy’s  eyes  would  drop  out  of 
their  sockets. 

“I  guess  I’ll  put  on  my  bathing  suit,”  says  he. 
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“Yah,”  sneered  Tod,  “you  would  cheat.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Didn’t  you  hire  me  to  rake  these  weeds?” 

“Sure  thing.” 

“Then  keep  out  of  here.” 

“But  I  want  to  search  for  shells.” 

“I  can’t  be  bothered  withjou.” 

“I  guess  I’ve  got  a  right  to  rake  weeds  in  my 
own  bathing  beach,”  Jimmy  bridled. 

“You  didn’t  say  you  wanted  to  rake  weeds. 
You  just  said  you  wanted  to  search  for  shells.” 

“Well,  I’ll  have  to  rake  weeds  to  find  the 
shells,  won’t  I?” 

Tod  considered. 

“I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  says  he.  “You  can 
get  a  rake  and  help  me.  And  you  can  keep  all 
the  shells  that  you  find.  But  I’m  the  boss,  re¬ 
member.  And  you  can’t  jump  here  and  there 
and  everywhere.  You’ve  got  to  rake  beside  me 
and  do  a  good  clean  job  of  it.” 

Gosh !  I  saw  now  why  Tod  had  planted  the 
shells  in  the  lake.  The  rich  kid,  he  figured, 
had  imposed  on  him.  He  was  doing  all  the 
work  and  the  favored  kid  was  getting  part  of 
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the  pay.  And  this  was  a  scheme  to  make  the 
rich  kid  earn  his  money. 

Mr.  Walters,  I  think,  soon  got  the  drift  of 
things.  For  he  was  a  smart  man.  And  how  he 
chuckled  as  shell  after  shell  came  to  light. 

“Work  harder,  Jimmy,”  says  he.  “You’re 
doing  fine.” 

The  job  having  been  completed,  Jimmy 
proudly  (and  wearily!)  lugged  his  shells  home 
while  Tod  in  turn  hurried  off  with  a  pocketful 
of  money. 


The  fate  of  her  other  luckless  husbands  stuck  in  my  memory 

CHAPTER  IX 

THE  ATTEMPTED  INVENTION 

Tod  had  told  Dave  that  he  was  getting  paid 

for  his  work.  But  it  was  a  big  surprise  to  the 

older  brother  when  the  younger  one  proudly 

brought  home  seven  one-dollar  bills. 

And  how  the  neighbors  laughed  when  they 

learned  the  complete  circumstances  attending 
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the  “shell  hunt.”  At  first  Aunt  Judy  hesitated 
to  join  in  the  general  mirth,  for  she  wasn’t  quite 
sure  in  her  own  conscientious  mind  that  Tod’s 
methods  were  strictly  ethical.  Besides  she  was 
afraid  that  Mrs.  Walters  might  become 
offended.  But  Jimmy’s  parents,  if  anything, 
laughed  harder  than  any  of  the  others.  And  so 
the  affair  ended  happily  for  everybody  con¬ 
cerned. 

“Tod  is  a  clever  lad,”  Mr.  Walters  told  a 

neighbor.  “He  gets  what  he  goes  after.  He 

knows  how  to  work,  too,  and  how  to  use  his 

♦ 

head.  I  predict  big  things  for  him  in  later 
years.  And  if  my  own  boy,  in  associating  with 
him,  absorbs  some  of  his  worth-while  char¬ 
acteristics,  it  certainly  will  be  gratifying  to  me.” 

There  was  now  a  steady  demand  for  the 
rental  boat,  so  effectively  advertised.  Fisher¬ 
men  came  at  dawn.  And  just  as  Tod  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  those  who  came  late  were  disgruntled. 
The  sign  was  misleading,  they  said.  So  it  was 
decided  to  build  another  boat  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  time  old  Pete  was  paid  for  his 
work,  the  boys  feeling  that  they  really  needed 
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his  help  in  order  to  do  a  satisfactory  job.  And 
I  could  tell  by  his  manner  that  he  was  glad  to 
get  the  money,  too. 

“The  poor  old  man!”  says  Aunt  Judy,  in  her 
kindly  way.  “I  doubt  if  he  gets  enough  to  eat. 
For  men  never  take  care  of  themselves  properly 
when  left  to  do  their  own  cooking.  Cooking 
and  housekeeping  is  a  woman’s  job.  So  when¬ 
ever  you  boys  want  to  invite  him  to  stay  to  din¬ 
ner  it  will  be  perfectly  all  right  with  me.” 

Which  was  fine  for  the  old  man.  But  Sauer¬ 
kraut  didn’t  like  it  for  two  cents.  Jealous  old 
fool  that  she  was,  she  actually  thought  that 
Aunt  Judy  was  scheming  to  get  a  husband. 

I  had  nothing  against  old  Pete.  He  had  been 
a  big  help  to  the  boys.  But  I  certainly  didn’t 
want  him  in  the  family,  sloppy  old  coot  that  he 
was.  However  I  decided  not  to  argue  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  Sauerkraut  and  thus  arouse  her  ire. 
For  the  fate  of  her  other  luckless  husbands  still 
stuck  in  my  memory. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  during  the  time  that 
the  second  boat  was  taking  shape. 

“By  the  way,”  I  inquired  one  afternoon,  as 
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she  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  gooseberry  bush  pick¬ 
ing  burs  out  of  her  tail,  “how  did  you  come  out 
with  little  Oliver  the  night  he  got  the  sponge 
stuck  in  his  throat?” 

The  burs  were  promptly  forgotten. 

“It  was  terrible,”  she  breathed,  rolling  her 
eyes. 

“Tell  me,”  I  encouraged,  confident  that  I 
could  withstand  the  shock  however  severe. 

“He  swallowed  it.  And  now  whenever  we 
give  him  a  drink  he  swells  up  like  a  balloon. 
Once  when  he  drank  too  much  we  even  had  to 
squeeze  him.” 

The  big  story-teller! 

“By  the  way,”  she  added,  with  a  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes,  “don’t  you  think  we  ought  to 
take  the  pups  out  in  the  woods  some  night  in  the 
near  future  and  teach  them  to  hunt?” 

“Suit  yourself,”  I  grunted. 

“Very  well,”  says  she  promptly.  “Let’s  make 
it  next  Friday  night.” 

“I  hope  it  rains,”  says  I. 

“In  that  case,”  says  she,  “we’ll  leave  the  pups 
at  home  and  you  and  I  will  hunt  for  dilldoves. 
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For  dilldoves  always  come  out  when  it  rains.” 

It  was  on  the  point  of  my  tongue  to  ask  her 
what  a  dilldove  was.  But  I  hated  to  show  my 
ignorance.  So  I  kept  shut. 

Dilldoves!  I  couldn’t  recall,  on  further 
thought,  that  my  ma  or  my  pa  had  ever  men¬ 
tioned  an  animal  or  a  fowl  by  that  name. 
Maybe,  I  told  myself,  Sauerkraut  was  smarter 
than  I  thought. 

About  the  time  that  the  second  boat  was 
ready  for  launching,  Tod  took  it  upon  himself 
to  invent  an  egg  cyclometer.  At  least  that’s 
what  he  called  it.  Aunt  Judy  said  it  was  all 
nonsense.  And  Dave  said  it  was  a  “bunch  of 
junk.”  Yet  the  whole  family  was  interested, 
and  highly  amused,  when  the  happy  young  in¬ 
ventor  finaly  got  the  device  perfected. 

“Tod!”  his  aunt  called  to  him  one  sunny 
morning,  as  he  lay  in  boyish  comfort  on  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  floor,  with  an  open  book  in  front 
of  him. 

“Well?”  he  inquired,  glancing  up. 

“Mrs.  Barlow  wants  a  dozen  eggs.  So  run  to 
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the  hen  house,  like  a  good  boy,  and  see  how 
many  eggs  there  are  in  the  nests.” 

“Blame  it!”  growled  the  interrupted  reader, 
getting  impatiently  to  his  feet.  “All  I  do  is 
chase  to  that  old  hen  house  for  eggs.  I’m  get¬ 
ting  sick  of  it.” 

“Well,”  says  Aunt  Judy  dryly,  realizing  full 
well  that  the  younger  one’s  impatience  was 
largely  put  on,  “I  suppose  we  could  arrange  to 
have  the  hens  do  their  laying  in  the  kitchen,  if 
that  would  be  a  matter  of  convenience  to  you.” 

A  sudden  grin  spread  over  Tod’s  face. 

“And  why  not?”  he  quickly  endorsed  the 
idea. 

The  summer  resorters  were  persistent  in  their 
demand  for  fresh  eggs.  And  Aunt  Judy’s  now 
contented  flock  of  hens  couldn’t  begin  to  supply 
the  demand.  That  is  why  the  eggs  had  to  be 
gathered  several  times  a  day. 

“Dog-gone  it!”  Tod  further  grumbled,  as  he 
kicked  his  way  to  the  busy  hen  house  for  the 
third  time  that  morning.  “I  wish  I  could  in¬ 
vent  some  kind  of  an  egg  gathering  machine. 
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Then  I  could  take  it  easy  on  the  porch  and  let 
the  machine  do  the  work  for  me.  Farmers  have 
threshing  machines,  cream  separators  and  even 
milking  machines.  So  why  not  an  egg  gather¬ 
ing  machine,  too?” 

The  more  he  thought  about  it  the  more  the 
idea  appealed  to  him.  And  confident  that  he 
could  make  such  a  machine  if  he  tried,  and 
wanting  to  make  it,  he  sat  down  beside  the  hen 
house  to  work  out  the  details  in  his  mind. 

What  he  arrived  at  was  a  sort  of  mechanical 
man,  built  of  wood,  steel  and  wire,  that  passed 
systematically  from  nest  to  nest,  later  depositing 
the  gathered  eggs  in  a  basket  at  the  farmhouse 
door.  Truly  a  fanciful  creation!  And  one,  h& 
felt  confident,  that  would  gain  for  himself  un¬ 
dying  fame. 

Alexander  Bell  had  invented  the  telephone. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  had  invented  the  talking 
machine.  But  he — Theodore  Mason — was  to 
invent  the  egg  gatherer. 

To  test  out  the  idea  he  passed  from  nest  to 
nest  with  jerky  mechanical  steps,  pretending 
that  there  were  control  strings  in  his  jointed 
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metal  arms.  By  the  automatic  operation  of 
these  control  strings  the  elbows  were  made  to 
bend  and  the  jointed  fingers  to  close  about  the 
eggs  that  the  mechanical  eyes  had  detected  in 
the  nests. 

Watching  him,  as  he  moved  machine-like 
from  nest  to  nest,  I  thought  at  first  that  he  was 
cuckoo.  Nor  did  I  realize  what  he  had  on  his 
mind  till  I  later  overheard  him  discussing  the 
proposed  invention  with  Dave. 

The  latter  ridiculed  the  idea. 

“If  you’re  really  anxious  to  save  yourself 
steps,”  he  joked,  “why  don’t  you  install  an  elec¬ 
trical  signaling  system,  teaching  the  hens  to 
press  a  button  in  the  hen  house  every  time  an 
egg  is  laid?” 

And  it  was  from  this  nonsensical  suggestion 
that  the  enthused  young  inventor,  now  ready  to 
concede  the  impracticability  of  the  proposed 
automaton,  got  his  “egg  cyclometer”  idea. 

Aunt  Judy  stopped  him  on  the  way  to  the 
barn  where  he  usually  did  his  tinkering. 

“If  you  do  anything  to  frighten  my  hens,” 
says  she  sharply,  “I’ll  take  a  stick  to  you.  For 
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I’ve  got  to  sell  a  good  many  dozens  of  eggs  to 
make  up  the  purchase  price.  Nor  do  I  propose 
to  have  the  egg  supply  cut  off  by  the  silly  ex¬ 
periments  of  an  imaginative  boy.” 

Dave  was  listening. 

“Yes,  Aunt  Judy,”  he  laughed,  “you’d  better 
keep  an  eye  on  him.  Or  the  first  thing  you 
know  your  hens  will  be  running  around  the 
barnyard  with  cash  registers  fastened  on  their 
backs.” 

Eager  to  get  to  work,  Tod  hurried  on  to  the 
barn.  But  the  invention  that  he  later  turned 
out  was  a  fizzle.  And  discouraged  by  its  poor 
performance  he  kicked  it  through  the  open  barn 
door. 

Here  old  Pete  came  into  sight. 

“I  jest  come  over  to  see  if  I  could  borrow 
a  good  biscuit  recipe,”  says  he,  in  his  cackling, 
stoop-shouldered  way. 

Then,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  discarded  in¬ 
vention,  his  eyes  brightened. 

“Buildin’  somethin’?”  he  inquired  eagerly. 

Tod  gave  a  dispirited  nod. 

“Um  .  .  .  What  kind  of  a  riggin’  is  it?” 
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“An  egg  cyclometer.” 

That  puzzled  the  old  man. 

“A  which?”  says  he,  stretching  his  hairy  neck. 

“An  egg  cyclometer,”  Tod  repeated. 

And  having  been  told  the  intended  purpose 
of  the  unsatisfactory  invention,  the  visitor 
laughed. 

“Wa-al,  I  swan  to  Peter!  If  you  hain’t  the 
beatin’est  kid  .  .  .  always  thinkin’  up  some¬ 
thin’  like  this  to  keep  from  doin’  work.  But  I 
calc’late  it’s  all  right  to  have  them  kind  of 
idears  in  your  headt  Tod,”  he  added  earnestly. 
“Fur  without  a  doubt  a  lot  of  the  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  that  we  have  to-day  never  would  ’a’  bin 
thought  up  if  it  hadn’t  bin  fur  fellers  like  you, 
who  was  lookin’  fur  an  easier  an’  better  way  of 
doin’  things.  .  .  .  Jest  how  was  you  plannin’  to 
work  it  anyhow?”  he  quizzed  in  conclusion. 

Thus  encouraged,  Tod  explained  that  it  was 
his  idea  to  operate  a  remote  “counter”  through 
the  use  of  hinged  nests. 

“The  part  you’re  looking  at  is  the  counter,” 
he  told  the  interested  visitor.  “I  can’t  make  it 
work,  so  I  threw  it  away.  But  the  hinged  nest 
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that  I  fixed  up  works  slick.  Come  over  here 
and  I’ll  show  you.” 

Old  Pete  shuffled  eagerly  across  the  room. 

“Here’s  the  nest,”  Tod  demonstrated.  “It’s 
box-shaped,  like  our  other  nests.  But  instead 
of  being  nailed  to  the  wall,  like  the  nests  in  the 
hen  house,  this  one  is  hinged  to  the  wall.  That 
weight,”  he  pointed,  “holds  it  in  the  ‘up’  posi¬ 
tion.  Now,  just  imagine  that  this  rock  in  my 
hand  is  a  hen.  The  nest,  you  notice,  drops 
down  an  inch  when  the  hen  gets  into  it.  Now, 
when  the  hen  leaves  the  nest,  after  laying  an 
egg,  the  weight  pulls  the  nest  up  again,  bring¬ 
ing  these  two  wires  together,  thus  making  an 
electrical  contact.  The  nest  is  a  sort  of  big  push 
button.  And  if  I  had  a  satisfactory  counter  it 
would  register  ‘one  egg’  each  time  a  hen  com¬ 
pleted  its  job.” 

The  old  man’s  eyes  were  twinkling.  For  he 
had  a  lot  of  fun  in  him,  even  if  he  did  look  kind 
of  worn  out  and  grizzled. 

“What’d  happen,”  he  inquired,  with  a 
chuckle,  “if  two  hens  laid  together?” 

Tod  scratched  his  head. 
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“Crickets!  I  hadn’t  thought  of  that.” 

“  ’Pears  to  me  as  how  you’d  git  an  extra  egg. 
That  is,  you’d  have  one  more  egg  in  the  nest 
than  your  counter  showed.” 

“You’re  right,”  Tod  conceded.  “Still,  that 
isn’t  a  bad  fault.  And  I  wouldn’t  hold  back  on 
that  account  if  everything  else  was  satisfactory. 
I  don’t  care  if  there  are  more  eggs  in  the  hen 
house  than  the  counter  shows.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  always  will  be.  For  some  of  the  hens 
persist  in  laying  on  the  ground.  They  do  it 
every  day.” 

“Are  you  plannin’  on  more  than  one  nest?” 

“Sure  thing.  I’ll  need  at  least  eight.  For 
Aunt  Judy  has  a  lot  of  hens.  It’s  no  trick  to  fix 
up  the  nests.  But  that  counter  is  a  mess.” 

“Know  anything  ’bout  ’lectricity?”  the  visitor 
further  inquired,  as  he  fingered  the  wires. 

“Not  a  great  deal,”  Tod  confessed. 

“Wa-al,  I’ve  picked  up  quite  a  bit  of  infor¬ 
mation  ’bout  it.  Queer  stuff.  An’  dangerous, 
too.  Kin  be  made  to  work  wonders  if  you  know 
how  to  handle  it.  But  I  doubt  if  you  kin  do 
much  with  it.  To  make  it  work  proper  you’ve 
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got  to  have  magnets  an’  gears  an’  other  ’lectri- 
cal  things  like  that.” 

Tod  pointed  to  his  stock  of  working  material. 

“A  Danbridge  boy  gave  me  those  dry  cells 
and  that  coil  of  wire.” 

Old  Pete’s  face  suddenly  brightened. 

“By  cracky!”  he  cried,  with  new  spirit.  “I 
bet  I’ve  got  somethin’  over  to  the  house  that  you 
kin  use.  .  .  .  Ever  hear  of  Ham  Bickell?” 

“No,”  Tod  wonderingly  shook  his  head. 

“He  used  to  be  one  of  our  barbers.  One  day 
he  called  me  into  his  shop  an’  tol’  me  that  he 
was  havin’  trouble  with  his  annunciator.  In¬ 
stead  of  jumpin’  from  ‘three’  to  ‘four,’  or  from 
‘eight’  to  ‘nine,’  as  was  proper,  it  was  jest  as 
liable  to  skid  backwards  or  jump  from  ‘two’  to 
‘twenty.’  ‘How  ’bout  it?’  says  Ham.  ‘Calc’- 
late  you  kin  fix  it?’  ‘Wa-al,’  says  I,  ‘I’ve  fixed 
a  lot  of  things.’  So  I  took  it  home,  havin’  bin 
promised  a  dollar  an’  a  year’s  hair  cuts.  But 
they  was  other  jobs  that  I  had  to  do  first.  A 
couple  of  months  went  by.  Every  time  I  passed 
Ham’s  shop  I  tol’  myself  that  I’d  go  right  home 
an’  fix  his  annunciator  fur  him.  Then  his  shop 
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burned  down  an’  he  went  to  work  at  the  depot. 
They  wasn’t  any  money  in  barberin’,  he  said. 
Anyway  he  wanted  a  change.  T’other  day  I 
asked  him  if  he  still  wanted  his  annunciator 
fixed  up,  an’  he  tol’  me  to  throw  the  pesky  thing 
away.  He  hadn’t  any  more  use  fur  it,  he  said. 
An’  havin’  no  use  fur  it  myself  I’m  perfectly 
willin’  to  give  it  to  you  if  you  kin  use  it.  Shall 
we  go  over  to  the  house  an’  take  a  look  at  it?” 

Having  failed  to  make  a  satisfactory  counter 
of  his  own,  Tod,  of  course,  was  tickled  pink  to 
get  the  discarded  barber-shop  annunciator.  But 
before  he  set  out  for  the  Hidden  House,  in  the 
company  of  its  owner,  he  thoughtfully  got 
Aunt  Judy’s  cook  book,  having  remembered  the 
old  man’s  request  for  a  biscuit  recipe. 


CHAPTER  X 

FOUR  DOORKNOBS 


Tod  didn’t  need  an  egg  cyclometer  any  more 
than  I  needed  ten  tails.  But  boys  of  his  age,  I 
had  learned,  like  to  monkey  around  with  truck 
like  that.  He  was  forever  fixing  up  spools  with 
strings  on  them,  often  using  Aunt  Judy’s  sewing 

machine  for  an  “engine.”  And,  of  course,  any- 
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thing  in  the  way  of  machinery,  sensible  or 
otherwise,  was  pie  and  ice  cream  to  old  Pete. 

I  sometimes  wondered  if  he  didn’t  have 
wheels  in  his  own  head! 

Having  followed  him  home,  I  learned,  as 
Sauerkraut  hung  around  in  the  background 
with  further  sad-eyed  complaints  of  little 
Oliver’s  poor  health  (this  time  it  was  shriveled 
tonsils),  that  an  “annunciator”  was  a  clock-like 
jigger  with  a  round  numbered  face  and  a  single 
long  hand.  However,  it  had  no  pendulum,  nor 
was  it  used  for  keeping  time. 

“Ham  used  it  on  busy  days,”  the  old  man  ex¬ 
plained,  as  he  dusted  off  the  face  of  the  annun¬ 
ciator  with  a  dirty  handkerchief,  “to  keep  his 
customers  from  gittin’  mixed  up  on  who  was 
‘next.’  As  each  customer  come  into  the  shop 
he  was  given  a  number.  Fur  instance,  if  I  fol¬ 
lowed  you  in,  an’  you  got  number  ’leven,  I’d  git 
number  twelve  an’  the  feller  behind  me  number 
thirteen.  If  number  nine  was  in  the  chair, 
number  ten  would  follow.  Then  would  be 
your  turn.  An’  to  git  you  to  notice  it,  so  that 
you’d  git  up  when  it  was  your  turn  an’  climb 
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into  the  empty  chair,  the  annunciator  would 
buzz  like  a  telyphone,  an’  also  jump  up  a  num¬ 
ber  whenever  Ham  pressed  a  button.  At  least 
that’s  how  it  was  s’posed  to  work.  But  it  got 
out  of  kilter,  as  I  say.  It  was  worse  than  use¬ 
less,  Ham  declared.  An’  not  knowin’  that  he 
was  goin’  to  be  burned  out,  he  got  me  to  take 
it  home  an’  fix  it.  Nor  will  that  be  a  hard  job 
once  I  git  at  it.  Fur  it’s  a  simple  contrivance.” 

Tod’s  glistening  eyes  reminded  me  for  all  the 
world  of  peeled  onions. 

“Gee!”  he  cried,  as  tickled  as  though  he  had 
been  handed  a  ton  of  chocolate  drops.  “It’s 
just  what  I  need.” 

And  so  it  happened  that  in  a  few  days  the 
completed  egg  cyclometer  was  ready  for  in¬ 
stallation.  Aunt  Judy  gave  the  hinged  nests  a 
worried  look.  She  didn’t  favor  the  idea  at  all. 
And  probably  if  Tod  had  been  working  alone 
she  never  would  have  permitted  him  to  disturb 
the  satisfactory  arrangements  of  the  hen  house. 
But  she  couldn’t  very  well  speak  her  mind  in 
front  of  the  equally  enthused  old  man. 
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“I  feel  uneasy  whenever  he  comes  near  me,” 
she  complained  one  day  to  Dave. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  laughed,  himself  in¬ 
terested  in  the  invention  in  an  amused  way. 

“I’m  not  sure  that  he  isn’t  crazy.  For  what 
man,  in  his  right  senses,  would  fool  around  with 
a  silly  contraption  like  that?” 

“He’s  bright  enough,”  Dave  assured  ear¬ 
nestly,  “when  it  comes  to  machinery.  And,  to 
that  point,  he  might  have  made  a  fortune  as  an 
inventor  if  he  hadn’t  felt  in  duty  bound  to  stay 
on  the  farm.  I  really  feel  sorry  for  him.  For 
it  must  be  tough  to  stick  to  a  job  that  you  don’t 
like  year  after  year.  So  let’s  not  be  too  harsh 
on  him,  Aunt  Judy.  If  he  likes  to  fool  around 
this  way,  let  him  do  it.  Anyway,  it’s  good  ex¬ 
perience  for  Tod.” 

The  two  inventors  did  a  lot  of  running  back 
and  forth  between  the  hen  house  and  the 
kitchen,  where  the  repaired  annunciator  now 
hung  on  the  wall.  Once  I  got  tangled  up  in  a 
mess  of  fine  wire.  And  did  Tod  ever  bawl  me 
out  as  he  untangled  the  wire  from  my  tail. 
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Br-r-r-r!  Only  the  solid  foundation  of  my  rear- 
end  piece  saved  me  from  losing  it  altogether. 

“You  better  hurry,”  Dave  laughingly  told  the 
busy  inventor.  “For  I  can  see  six  old  hens 
lined  up  in  front  of  the  closed  hen-house  door.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  complained  Aunt  Judy,  as  the 
final  adjustments  were  made.  “I’m  afraid  that 
the  wires  will  get  crossed  and  set  the  hen  house 
on  fire.” 

“Shucks!”  snorted  Tod,  as  he  set  the  annun¬ 
ciator  hand  at  “zero.”  “You  ought  to  know, 
Aunt  Judy,  that  you  can’t  set  a  building  afire 
with  the  current  from  two  dry  cells.” 

“But  I  saw  sparks  a  moment  ago.” 

“Everything’s  all  right  now.” 

“And  you’re  sure  the  hens  won’t  be  electro¬ 
cuted?”  the  elder’s  anxiety  persisted. 

“Don’t  be  silly,  Aunt  Judy.  There  isn’t 
enough  juice  in  two  dry  cells  to  kill  a  fly,  let 
alone  a  hen.” 

“Just  the  same  I  shall  worry  until  you  dis¬ 
continue  the  nonsensical  contrivance.” 

“You’re  going  to  like  it  when  you  see  it 
work.” 
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“I’ll  never  like  it,”  came  the  flat  assertion. 
“And  I  wish  you  never  had  started  it.” 

Hens  are  brainless  things  for  the  most  part 
Scared  to  death  of  hawks,  they’ll  run  their  legs 
off  if  a  newspaper  blows  over  their  heads. 
They  don’t  seem  able  to  figure  things  out  like 
boys  and  dogs.  I  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
the  hen  house.  But  the  excluded  egg  layers 
didn’t.  And  when  finally  admitted  to  the 
changed  quarters  they  regarded  the  new  nests 
with  open  suspicion.  But  their  needs  were 
pressing.  So  they  finally  overcame  their  fears 
and  got  to  work. 

Tod  was  watching  through  a  knothole. 

“Hot  dog!”  says  he,  as  the  hinged  nests  filled 
up  one  after  another. 

Then  away  he  ran  to  the  farmhouse,  where 
he  parked  himself  expectantly  under  the  an¬ 
nunciator. 

Nor  was  Aunt  Judy  impressed  when  the  de¬ 
vice  presently  “rang  up”  two  eggs  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession. 

“It  may  be  a  success,”  she  conceded.  “But  I 
still  can  see  no  need  of  it.  Nor  will  I  permit 
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its  further  use  if  the  egg  supply  drops  off.” 

Tod,  of  course,  was  walking  on  air,  so  happy 
was  he  over  the  success  of  his  invention. 

“Shucks,  Aunt  Judy!”  he  beamed.  “We 
ought  to  get  more  eggs  instead  of  less.  For  the 
hens  naturally  will  like  the  new  nests  better 
than  the  old  ones.” 

“How  about  sending  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Edison?”  Dave  then  suggested,  with  twinkling 
eyes. 

“Why  should  we  send  him  a  telegram?”  Tod 
countered. 

“He  may  be  working  on  a  similar  device. 
And  it  would  be  just  too  bad  to  have  him  waste 
his  valuable  time.” 

“Go  tie  a  knot  in  a  noodle,”  grunted  Tod, 
turning  away. 

“Buzz-z-z!”  went  the  annunciator,  in  a 
sickly,  half-hearted  way. 

And  again  the  jubilant  young  inventor 
kicked  up  his  heels. 

“Another  egg!”  he  cried. 

“Laws-a-me!”  exclaimed  Aunt  Judy,  giving 
the  annunciator  an  unfriendly  look.  “If  I  have 
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to  listen  to  that  thing  every  time  an  egg  is  laid 
in  the  hen  house  I’ll  be  a  nervous  wreck.” 

“Buzz-z-z!”  repeated  the  annunciator. 

“Four  eggs!”  Tod  whooped  it  up  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  “Didn’t  I  tell  you,  Aunt  Judy, 
that  the  hens  would  lay  better  in  the  new  nests? 
Oh,  baby!”  he  danced  around  the  kitchen.  “I 
bet  we  get  a  hundred  eggs  to-day.” 

Here  the  annunciator  gritted  its  mechanical 
teeth  and  “rang  up”  ten  eggs  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion. 

Tod  blinked. 

“Gr-r-r-r!”  growled  the  ambitious  machine. 
And  fearful  of  an  explosion,  or  something 
worse,  Aunt  Judy  quickly  skittered  into  the 
pantry. 

“Shut  it  off!”  she  cried,  in  fear  of  her  life. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?”  Mary  Jane  ven¬ 
tured  closer. 

“It  sounds  to  me,”  laughed  Dave,  taking  his 
little  sister  by  the  hand,  “as  though  it’s  got  the 
green-apple  colic.” 

Then  as  the  annunciator  further  acted  up,  he 
cried : 
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“Hold  ’er,  Newt!  She’s  a-rearin’!” 

Climbing  on  a  chair,  Tod  experimented  with 
the  annunciator’s  adjusting  screws.  Then  to 
everybody’s  surprise  (and  Dave’s  increasing  de¬ 
light)  ,  the  hand  started  going  around  and 
around,  like  a  one-armed  Dutch  windmill. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  startled  inventor. 
And  losing  his  balance,  over  he  went,  chair 
and  all. 

The  racket  brought  Aunt  Judy  out  of  the 
pantry. 

“I  won’t  have  that  awful  thing  in  the 
house,”  she  declared,  her  determination  over¬ 
coming  her  fears.  “And  if  you  don’t  take  it 
down  I’ll  knock  it  down  with  a  broom.” 

“Shucks!”  grunted  Tod,  in  quick  defense  of 
his  pet  invention.  “It’ll  be  all  right  when  I  get 
it  fixed.” 

“You  better  send  for  your  partner,”  further 
laughed  Dave,  referring  to  old  Pete,  who 
earlier  had  hurried  home  to  deliver  an  order  of 
fish  at  one  of  the  hotels. 

In  time  Tod  got  the  annunciator  to  working 
properly.  And  aside  from  a  few  hectic  stutters, 
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which  increased  Aunt  Judy’s  fear  of  it  as  well 
as  her  determination  to  get  rid  of  it,  its  per¬ 
formance  throughout  the  balance  of  the  day  was 
quite  satisfactory. 

Then  queer  things  began  to  happen,  ending 
in  a  disclosure  that  left  Tod  breathless. 

Finding  a  white  doorknob  in  one  of  the 
hinged  nests,  where  he  had  expected  to  find  a 
freshly-laid  egg,  he  naturally  blamed  Dave. 
But  the  latter’s  undoubted  surprise  was  proof 
in  itself  of  his  innocence. 

Later  in  the  day  Tod  found  a  red  doorknob 
in  the  same  nest.  Then  another  white  door¬ 
knob.  Determined  to  outwit  the  unknown 
trickster,  the  puzzled  inventor  padlocked  the 
hen-house  door  and  pocketed  the  key. 

The  doorknobs,  he  rightly  figured,  had  come 
from  the  dump  in  the  hollow.  But  who  had 
put  them  into  the  nest?  Could  it  be  possible, 
he  considered,  that  Aunt  Judy  was  back  of  the 
trick?  Or  Mary  Jane? 

At  five  o’clock  he  unlocked  the  hen-house 
door  to  gather  the  last  of  the  day’s  eggs.  There 
was  a  surprised  cry.  And  when  I  ran  to  the 
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door  there  he  stood  with  a  fourth  doorknob  in 
his  hands. 

It  was  then  that  he  called  on  me. 

“Smell  around,  Tuffy,”  he  instructed. 

I  knew  what  he  meant.  So  I  got  to  work. 
And  pretty  soon  I  led  him  to  the  back  of  the 
hen  house  where  he  discovered  a  loose  board. 

This  explained  how  the  doorknobs  had  been 
slipped  into  the  nest.  And  satisfied  that  it  was 
a  harmless  trick  of  old  Pete’s,  the  relieved  egg 
gatherer  probably  would  have  gone  into  the 
farmhouse  to  eat  his  supper  if  I  hadn’t  picked 
up  a  strange  scent  in  the  woods. 

The  trail  led  to  the  hollow.  And  there  Tod 
and  I  found  a  lone  boy  cooking  his  supper  over 
a  sputtering  camp  fire. 

It  was  Fatso  Puffer! 


Another  boat  kept  just  outside  the  circle  of  light 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  BOATMAN 

POOR  me!  I  had  kidded  myself  into  believ¬ 
ing  that  I  was  the  champion  smeller  of  the 
county.  If  there  was  any  fancy  smelling  to  be 
done,  I  was  the  bird  to  do  it.  Thus  I  had 
generously  patted  myself  on  the  back.  But  I 
had  to  admit  now  that  I  didn’t  know  beans. 
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For  Fatso  had  a  smell  that  was  all  his  own. 
Not  unlike  a  greasy  old  wagon  wheel.  And 
so  I  should  have  known  who  was  in  the  hollow 
long  before  I  came  to  it.  More  than  that,  I 
should  have  spotted  him  the  moment  he  landed 
in  the  neighborhood. 

But  I  was  dumb.  I  felt  pretty  badly  about  it, 
too.  For  even  a  dog  hates  to  have  his  pride 
dragged  in  the  dust.  Still,  I  told  myself,  there 
was  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  The  more 
sensible  plan  would  be  to  take  the  lesson  to 
heart  and  do  better  next  time. 

Surprised  at  first  to  find  his  old  friend  in  the 
hollow,  Tod  was  now  halfway  down  the  hill. 
And  shaking  off  my  chagrin,  or  whatever  you 
call  it,  I  took  after  him  lickety-cut. 

No  one  can  outdo  boys  when  it  comes  to 
friendly  greetings.  And  so  it  was  now  with 
Tod  and  Fatso.  Happier  faces  I  never  expect 
to  see  in  all  my  born  days. 

“For  the  love  of  mud!”  cried  Tod,  as  he 
continued  to  pump  his  grinning  chum’s  fat  arm 
up  and  down.  “Where  did  you  come  from?” 

“Milwaukee,”  says  Fatso. 
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“But  how  did  you  get  here?”  came  the  added 
puzzled  inquiry,  as  Tod  further  searched  the 
camper’s  fat-rimmed  eyes. 

“On  a  bicycle,”  Fatso  grinned. 

During  the  added  conversation  I  smelt  around 
the  camper’s  erected  pup  tent,  hopeful  that  I’d 
be  able  to  pick  up  some  kind  of  a  choice  tidbit. 
But  all  I  found  was  potato  peelings.  That  kind 
of  truck  doesn’t  interest  dogs.  So  I  meandered 
back  to  the  fire  where  Tod  was  examining  the 
camper’s  new  bicycle. 

“Where  did  you  get  it?”  Tod  asked. 

“Pa  bought  it  for  me  last  month.” 

“You’re  lucky!” 

“He  told  me  that  he’d  do  something  nice  for 
me  if  I  brought  home  better  marks  on  my  re¬ 
port  card.  So  I  worked  hard.  And  when  ma 
saw  my  final  marks  she  almost  fainted.” 

Tod  laughed. 

“Then  you  didn’t  have  to  pull  that  old  gag 
on  her  about  ‘F’  standing  for  ‘fine,’  huh,  and 
‘P’  standing  for  ‘perfect.’  ” 

“Listen,  kid,”  Fatso  gave  himself  an  impor¬ 
tant  air,  “I  got  three  ‘B’s.’  ” 
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“No  wonder  your  ma  felt  faint, ”  the  words 
■  were  accompanied  by  another  jolly  laugh. 

“How  did  you  come  out?”  Fatso  then  in¬ 
quired,  with  equal  interest. 

“I  haven’t  been  to  school  yet,”  Tod  confessed. 

“Why  not?” 

“We  didn’t  get  settled  in  our  new  home  till 
the  middle  of  May.  And  that’s  no  time  to  start 
to  school.  Besides  we  had  work  to  do.  But 
we’re  all  going  to  school  in  Danbridge  next 
September.” 

“How  do  you  like  it  on  a  farm?” 

“Swell.” 

“Do  you  have  to  work  hard?” 

“Not  now.  But  I  sure  put  in  some  long  days 
during  the  strawberry  season.  That’s  how  we 
make  our  living.” 

“I  hear  you  sold  your  old  home  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.” 

Tod  sobered. 

“We  had  to  sell  it,”  he  confessed.  “For  Aunt 
Judy  was  swindled  in  a  big  land  deal.  The 
house  was  sold  to  pay  our  debts.  And  now 
we’re  just  poor  farmers.” 
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“Is  that  why  you  don’t  have  a  bicycle  of  your 
own?”  Fatso  asked. 

Tod  nodded. 

Then,  as  his  thoughts  returned  to  the  four 
doorknobs,  he  regarded  his  chum  with  freshly 
puzzled  eyes. 

“Was  it  really  you,  Fatso,  who  put  the  door¬ 
knobs  in  our  hen  house?” 

“Sure  thing,”  came  the  laughing  reply,  as 
the  camper  went  back  to  his  supper  prepara¬ 
tions. 

“But  what  was  your  idea?”  Tod’s  puzzled 
look  continued. 

“I  just  wanted  to  fool  you.” 

“Boy,  I  wish  now  that  I’d  climbed  that  tree 
by  the  hen  house  with  a  pail  of  water.” 

“Oh,  I  had  my  eyes  on  you.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  here?” 

“Since  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.” 

“You’re  a  funny  kid,  Fatso.” 

“Yah,”  came  the  unconcerned  reply,  “you  and 
me  both.  That’s  the  reason  why  we  like  each 
other  so  well,  I  guess.” 

“Did  you  miss  me  after  I  moved  away?” 
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“Some,”  the  word  was  spoken  carelessly. 
“But  everything  is  jake  now.” 

“Meaning  which?” 

“When  I  get  lonesome  for  you  I  go  over  to 
the  zoo  and  chat  with  the  monkeys.” 

Tod  lit  into  him  then,  and  over  and  over  they 
rolled  like  a  couple  of  crazy  pups. 

“Ouch!”  squawked  Fatso,  as  his  head  col¬ 
lided  with  an  old  churn. 

Here  Dave  came  into  sight  at  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

“I  heard  you  were  in  the  neighborhood,”  he 
warmly  greeted  the  disheveled  camper. 

“Who  told  you?”  inquired  Tod,  as  he  tucked 
his  shirt-tail  into  his  pants. 

“Old  Pete.” 

“But  how  did  he  find  out  about  it?”  Tod’s 
puzzlement  deepened. 

“I  got  into  his  lane  by  mistake,”  Fatso  then 
explained.  “And  it  was  from  him  that  I  learned 
about  your  egg  cyclometer.  He  told  me  where 
you  lived.  But  when  I  started  for  your  house 
I  got  tangled  up.  I  struck  this  place  instead. 
And  rather  than  lug  my  stuff  around,  I  left  it 
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here,  later  deciding  to  spend  the  night  here. 
For  it’s  a  swell  camping  place.  Besides  there’s 
a  lot  of  interesting  stuff  here.” 

“Yah,”  Tod  made  slits  of  his  eyes,  “including 
old  doorknobs.” 

“I  guess  I  fooled  you,  huh?”  grinned  Fatso. 

“And  how!” 

“I  really  thought  I’d  have  to  go  in  and  out 
of  the  hen  house  through  the  door.  But  a  loose 
board  helped  me  out.  And  how  I  giggled  when 
you  found  one  doorknob  after  another.  Golly 
Ned!  That  was  funny.  Yet  I  knew  that  Tuffy 
would  spot  me  sooner  or  later.” 

“But  surely,”  put  in  Dave,  taking  note  of  the 
supper  preparations,  “you  aren’t  planning  to 
eat  here.” 

“And  why  not?” 

“Having  come  all  this  distance  to  see  Tod, 
Aunt  Judy  will  feel  offended  if  you  don’t  eat 
with  us.  She’ll  expect  you  to  sleep  in  the  farm¬ 
house,  too.” 

“But  I’d  rather  sleep  here  if  Tod  will  sleep 
with  me.” 

“How  about  Tuffy?”  my  willing  master  then 
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put  his  arms  around  my  neck.  “Do  you  want 
him,  too?” 

“Sure  thing,”  laughed  Fatso.  “We’ll  use  him 
for  a  pillow.” 

Dave  peeked  into  the  frying  pan. 

“What  are  you  cooking?”  says  he  curiously. 

“Eggs.” 

“Boy,  they  look  kind  of  black  to  me.” 

“That’s  the  way  I  like  them.” 

“Me,  too,”  Tod  smacked  his  lips. 

“Yah,”  snorted  Dave,  “and  if  Aunt  Judy 
burned  them  like  that  you  wouldn’t  eat  them.” 

“Camp  cooking,”  Tod  spoke  wisely,  “is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  kitchen  cooking.” 

“Does  that  mean  that  you  prefer  to  eat  sup¬ 
per  with  Fatso?” 

“Sure  thing,  if  he’s  got  enough  grub  for  both 
of  us.” 

“Go  over  to  the  tent  and  take  a  look  at  my 
stuff,”  laughed  the  prepared  camper.  “You’ll 
be  surprised.” 

“Well,”  Dave  started  off,  “if  you  need  a 
doctor  before  morning,  let  me  know.” 

I  hung  around  the  campers,  who  later  went 
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fishing  for  bullheads.  But  the  mosquitoes  drove 
them  back  to  shore,  where  they  built  a  smudge 
and  crawled  into  their  tent  for  the  night,  telling 
me  to  sleep  beside  the  fire  and  warn  them  in 
case  of  danger. 

“Boy,”  says  Tod,  “this  is  the  right  way  to 
live.” 

“You  said  something,”  came  contentedly 
from  Fatso. 

“Is  this  your  first  night  out?” 

“No.  I  left  Milwaukee  yesterday  morning.” 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  stay?” 

“Three  days.” 

“Oh,  shucks !  Can’t  you  stay  till  September?” 

“I’d  like  to.  But  I’ve  got  to  obey  orders.” 

“Whose  orders?” 

“Ma’s.” 

“I  see  you’re  wearing  a  Scout  shirt. 

“Sure  thing.  It’s  a  part  of  my  uniform.” 

“When  did  you  join  the  Scouts?” 

“Last  month.  That’s  why  I  get  such  a  kick 
out  of  camping.  I  built  that  fire  out  there  with 
one  match,  too.” 

“Ouch!” 
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“What’s  the  matter?  Why  the  ‘ouch’?” 

“Oh,  a  friendly  little  mosquito  came  along 
and  parked  himself  on  the  end  of  my  nose.” 

“You  ought  to  make  yourself  a  mosquito- 
proof  helmet,”  laughed  Fatso.  “You  could 
wear  it  over  your  head,  like  the  knights  did  in 
the  time  of  King  Arthur.  And  then  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  wouldn’t  be  able  to  puncture  you.” 

“By  George!”  cried  Tod,  as  his  imagination 
jumped  into  high  gear.  “That’s  an  idea.  We 
will  make  a  couple  of  helmets.  See?  And  then 
to-morrow  night  we  can  fish  as  late  as  we 
want  to.” 

Mosquito  helmets!  I  thought,  of  course,  as 
they  further  discussed  the  proposed  invention, 
that  they  were  joking.  But  Tod,  it  seems,  hav¬ 
ing  succeeded  so  well  with  his  egg  cyclometer 
(it  was  still  working!),  had  inventions  on  the 
brain.  So,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  the 
following  morning,  he  and  Fatso  streaked  it 
for  the  workshop  in  the  barn. 

After  considerable  hammering  and  sawing 
they  contrived  a  pair  of  wooden  helmets,  the 
openings  of  which,  for  the  eyes  and  mouth,  were 
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covered  with  white  mosquito  netting.  Also  a 
“skirt”  of  the  same  material,  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  helmets,  protected  the  wearers’  arms 
and  hands. 

“Now  I  know  that  Edison  will  die  of  cha¬ 
grin,”  laughed  Dave,  when  he  learned  of  his 
younger  brother’s  latest  achievement. 

Tod  quickly  slipped  one  of  the  completed 
helmets  over  his  head. 

“How  do  I  look?”  he  inquired. 

“Like  a  mutt,”  was  Dave’s  cheerful  reply. 

“Maybe,”  Tod  considered,  “we  ought  to  make 
one  for  old  Pete.  For  he  often  goes  fishing  at 
night,  that  being  the  best  time  for  bullheads.” 

Dave  sobered. 

“I  hate  to  run  the  old  man  down,  for  he’s 
done  a  lot  for  us.  But  I’ve  been  told  that  he 
fishes  with  set-lines.  And  if  that’s  true,  he  ought 
to  be  stopped.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  it’s  against  the  law  in  the  first  place. 
And  furthermore  it  isn’t  sportsmanlike.” 

That  evening  at  dusk  the  two  mosquito-proof 
knights,  as  they  now  called  themselves,  set  forth 
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in  high  feather,  each  with  a  cane  fishing  pole 
and  a  supply  of  worms.  Nor  did  they  object 
when  I  crowded  into  the  boat  with  them. 

Later  they  dropped  anchor  in  the  middle  of 
the  south  bay  where  Fatso  soon  got  a  bite. 

“Hot  dog!”  says  he,  as  he  pulled  in  the  first 
fish.  “This  is  fun.” 

Some  inexperienced  dogs,  I  suppose,  would 
have  pawed  at  the  unhooked  fish  as  it  flopped 
around  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  But  I  knew 
better  than  to  do  that.  For  bullheads,  I  had 
learned,  had  horns.  And  least  of  all  did  I  care 
to  go  home  with  a  punctured  paw. 

The  longer  the  boys  fished  the  darker  it  got. 
So  finally  they  lit  a  lantern.  Nor  did  they  mind 
when  the  bugs,  attracted  by  the  light,  gath¬ 
ered  around  them  by  the  millions. 

I  wished  then  that  I  had  a  helmet  of  my  own. 
For  the  pesky  bugs  got  into  my  eyes  and  ears. 
Nor  was  I  permitted  to  bat  them  away.  For 
every  time  I  tried  it  Tod  yelled  at  me  to  lay 
down. 

I  was  reminded  of  Sauerkraut  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  dilldove  hunt  by  the  laden  night  air  that 
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blew  gently  out  of  the  adjacent  swamp.  Chief 
among  the  scents  that  I  picked  up  was  that  of 
a  skunk.  Then  I  smelt  a  rabbit.  And  after 
that  a  groundhog. 

“For  the  love  of  mud!”  growled  Tod,  as  he 
watched  me  through  the  eye  holes  of  his  helmet. 
“What  are  you  sniffing  at?” 

He  didn’t  know  it,  for  I  had  no  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  him,  but  I  had  further  picked  up  the  smell 
of  stale  tobacco.  Which  puzzled  me.  For 
rarely  did  men  go  into  the  swamp  in  the  day¬ 
time,  let  alone  at  night. 

And  what  a  dark  night  this  was! 

I  soon  found  out,  though,  that  the  smell  came 
from  another  boat,  which  peculiarly  kept  just 
outside  of  the  circle  of  light. 

“Who  is  it?”  inquired  Fatso,  when  his  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  called  to  the  mysterious  boatman. 

“That’s  what  I’d  like  to  know,”  Tod  spoke 
in  a  wondering  voice. 

“Maybe  it’s  a  game  warden.” 

“But  why  should  he  watch  us?  We  aren’t 
fishing  illegally.” 

Having  turned  down  the  light,  the  boys  then 
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raised  the  anchor  and  lifted  it  quietly  into  the 
boat. 

“See  anything?”  Fatso  inquired,  as  he  tried  to 
pierce  the  surrounding  darkness  with  his  sharp 
eyes. 

“No.  But  I  can  hear  him.  He’s  on  the  other 
side  of  us  now.” 

I  could  feel  Fatso  shiver  as  he  clutched  the 
side  of  the  boat. 

“Maybe  it’s  a  ghost,”  he  gurgled,  acting  as 
though  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  his  voice. 

But  Tod  was  more  practical. 

“I’d  sooner  think  that  it’s  Dave  or  Jimmy 
Walters.  For  they’re  full  of  tricks.  Besides 
no  game  warden  would  snoop  around  this  way.” 

Watching  his  chance,  Tod  then  turned  the 
light  on  the  other  boatman,  following  which 
there  was  a  queer  strangling  scream.  It  came 
from  the  other  boat.  And  completely  scared 
out  of  their  wits  now,  the  boys  dropped  the 
lantern  and  started  for  shore  as  fast  as  they 
could  paddle. 


1  was  put  on  guard  by  the  fire 


CHAPTER  XII 

STUNG ! 

The  boys  had  a  lot  to  talk  about  that  night 
as  they  lay  in  their  pup  tent,  too  frightened  at 
times  to  peek  outside,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  had  been  stationed  a  few  feet  away. 

But  talking  didn’t  clear  up  the  mystery.  So 
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finally  they  decided  to  ease  up  on  their  gab 
and  go  to  sleep,  satisfied  that  I’d  awaken  them 
in  a  jiffy  if  the  discussed  boatman  took  the  no¬ 
tion  into  his  head  to  follow  them  home  and 
further  frighten  them. 

Wondering  myself  who  the  mysterious  boat¬ 
man  was,  and  why  he  had  screamed  so  pecul¬ 
iarly  when  the  light  was  turned  on  him,  I  stood 
guard  over  the  tent  long  after  its  puzzled  oc¬ 
cupants  had  dropped  asleep.  Presently  a  be¬ 
lated  moon  came  up.  And  with  it  came  Sauer¬ 
kraut  in  search  of  rats.  The  near-by  junk  pile 
was  full  of  them,  she  said.  And  she  further 
described  how  much  fun  it  was  to  catch  them 
and  bite  their  heads  off.  But  instead  of  joining 
her,  as  she  urged,  I  stuck  to  my  post. 

I  could  hear  her  chasing  around  among  the 
old  tin  cans  and  other  truck.  Once  she  dislodged 
a  barrel  that  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow 
with  a  rumbling,  tumbling  crash.  Occasionally 
I  heard  the  sharp  squeal  of  rats,  too,  telling  of 
her  success. 

“Well,”  says  I,  when  she  came  around  to  say 
good-night,  “how  many  did  you  kill?” 
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“Seven,”  says  she,  picking  her  teeth  with  her 
front  paw. 

“You’re  some  hunter,”  I  praised. 

And  I  meant  it,  too,  just  as  I  said  it.  For 
I  believe  in  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

“Whenever  I  catch  a  rabbit,”  says  she,  “I  eat 
it.  But,  of  course,  no  decent  dog  would  eat 
a  rat.” 

Still  curious  to  learn  what  a  dilldove  was 
like,  yet  unwilling  to  ask  her  outright  and  thus 
expose  my  ignorance,  I  then  decided  to  draw 
her  out. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  Friday  night,”  says 
I,  referring  to  the  proposed  hunt. 

“So  am  I,”  says  she  promptly. 

“And  is  it  still  your  intention,”  says  I,  “to 
take  the  pups  along?” 

“I  think  we  should,”  says  she  thoughtfully, 
“if  it  doesn’t  rain.” 

“But  what  if  it  rains?”  says  I  craftily. 

“In  that  case,”  says  she,  “we’ll  confine  the 
hunt  to  dilldoves,  as  I  suggested,  and  leave  the 
pups  at  home.” 

“Um-yum-yum,”  says  I. 
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“What’s  the  matter?”  says  she,  pushing  a  curi¬ 
ous  look  at  me.  “Are  your  tonsils  out  of  order?” 

“I  was  just  thinking  of  the  delicious  dilldove 
steaks  that  we’re  going  to  tuck  away  inside 
of  us.” 

“Steaks?”  says  she,  continuing  her  curious, 
puzzled  look. 

“You  know  what  I  mean,”  says  I  hastily. 

“The  last  time  I  ate  a  dilldove,”  says  she,  sort 
of  reminiscent-like,  “I  got  sick.  It  was  the  wild 
flavor,  I  guess.” 

“That’s  the  part  I  like,”  says  I,  with  another 
smack. 

“I’ll  never  forget  the  first  dilldove  that  I 
killed,”  says  she.  “I  skinned  it  the  wrong 
way.” 

“We  all  make  mistakes,”  says  I. 

“How  long  does  it  take  you  to  skin  one?”  she 
then  inquired. 

“Oh,”  says  I,  sort  of  careless-like,  “that  all 
depends.  If  it’s  a  young  one  I  can  strip  it  of 
its  fur  in  short  order.  But  if  it’s  an  old  one - ” 

“Fur?”  says  she,  giving  me  another  queer 
look. 
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“I  meant  feathers,”  says  I  hastily. 

“And  what  do  you  do  with  the  wings?” 
says  she. 

“Eat  them,”  says  I. 

“ Eat  them?”  she  continued  to  stare  at  me. 
“But  I  thought  they  were  poison.” 

“Not  where  I  came  from,”  says  I  glibly. 

“How  about  the  tail?”  she  further  quizzed. 

“I  always  save  that  to  the  last,”  I  joked,  “to 
pick  my  teeth  with.” 

“Yah,”  says  she,  as  she  got  ready  to  leave, 
“you  would.” 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  I  was  to  meet 
her  the  following  night  at  eight  o’clock.  From 
the  farmhouse  pier  we  were  to  head  directly 
for  the  swamp,  taking  the  pups  with  us,  if  the 
weather  permitted,  and  hunting  alone  if  it 
rained. 

Poor  Sauerkraut!  She  certainly  wasn’t  a 
match  for  me,  I  told  myself,  very  well  pleased 
with  my  clever  success,  when  it  came  to  a  matter 
of  brains.  And  wondering  if  dilldoves  had  long 
stork-like  legs,  as  well  as  wings  and  feathers,  I 
curled  up  and  went  to  sleep. 
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Some  time  during  the  night  Fatso,  like  the 
big  tub  that  he  was,  rolled  out  of  the  tent. 
Which  would  have  been  a  matter  of  small  im¬ 
portance  if  he  hadn’t  further  stuck  one  of  his 
bare  feet  into  the  lard  pail.  I  was  awakened 
at  daybreak  by  his  grumbling  voice.  And  there 
he  sat  in  front  of  the  tent  scraping  his  foot  with 
the  handle  of  his  tooth  brush.  Then,  to  better 
preserve  the  lard,  he  rubbed  his  foot  in  the 
frying  pan.  Later,  when  Tod  got  ready  to  fry 
a  mess  of  fish,  he  found  the  frying  pan  all  ready 
for  use.  Nor  does  he  know  to  this  day  how  the 
pan  came  to  be  greased  ahead  of  time. 

Instead  of  fish,  though,  the  campers  filled 
up  on  bacon  and  eggs.  For  strangely  the  bull¬ 
heads  that  they  had  left  on  a  stringer  at  the 
farmhouse  pier  had  disappeared  over  night. 

“It  looks  to  me,”  says  Dave,  when  the  still 
puzzled  campers  told  him  their  story,  “as 
though  your  ‘mysterious  boatman’  followed  you 
home  and  robbed  you.” 

Which  forever  put  an  end  to  the  ghost  theory. 
For  even  Fatso  agreed  that  no  self-respecting 
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spook  would  stoop  to  fish  stealing.  Besides, 
there  was  something  distinctly  human  about  the 
voice  that  they  had  heard,  though  why  the  man 
had  screamed,  as  though  in  fear  of  his  life,  was 
a  greater  riddle  to  them  than  ever.  Nor  had 
Dave  any  sensible  theories  to  offer. 

Here  Aunt  Judy  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

“Come  quickly,”  she  beckoned  to  Fatso. 
“You’re  wanted  on  the  telephone.” 

“Who  is  it?”  he  inquired,  as  a  frightened  look 
spread  over  his  moonlike  face. 

“Your  mother.” 

Later  he  hurriedly  got  his  stuff  together  and 
started  for  home.  Nor  was  he  at  all  reluctant 
to  leave.  For  his  father  had  been  offered  an 
unexpected  vacation.  And  it  was  the  family’s 
intention  to  spend  the  next  two  weeks  at  a  camp 
in  southern  Canada. 

Poor  Tod!  His  downcast  face  betrayed  his 
feelings.  And  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes 
as  he  watched  his  beloved  chum  disappear  down 
the  country  road.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
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change  in  his  fortunes  he  longed  to  go  back  to 
the  city.  Not  that  he  preferred  city  life.  But 
he  wanted  to  be  near  his  chum. 

Nor  did  he  make  further  use  of  the  mosquito 
helmets,  built  such  a  short  time  ago  with  such 
high  hopes.  I  think  they  brought  up  mem¬ 
ories  that  saddened  him.  So  he  put  them  away 
in  a  dusty  corner  of  the  workshop. 

Then  he  sought  Dave. 

“Are  you  going  to  build  any  more  boats  this 
year?”  he  inquired. 

“Not  right  away.” 

“I’m  glad  of  that.” 

“Why?”  A  curious  look  accompanied  the 
inquiry. 

“Because  I  want  to  save  my  money  for  some¬ 
thing  else.” 

“Don’t  tell  me,”  joked  Dave,  “that  you’re 
going  to  buy  your  best  girl  a  diamond  bracelet.” 

“You’d  be  surprised,”  laughed  Tod,  as  he 
turned  and  ran  away. 

I  followed  him  to  the  back  door  of  one  of 
the  lake-shore  cottages,  where,  to  my  surprise, 
he  took  an  order  for  six  bullheads,  having 
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agreed  to  deliver  them  the  following  morning. 

Could  it  be  possible,  I  wondered,  as  he  hur¬ 
ried  home  to  dig  the  necessary  fishing  worms, 
that  he  was  going  out  on  the  lake  again  that 
night?  It  didn’t  seem  so,  for  he  had  put  the 
mosquito  helmets  away.  And  if  he  did  go,  was 
my  added  thought,  he’d  have  to  go  alone.  For 
this  was  the  night  of  the  big  hunting  trip.  And 
I  had  no  intention  of  disappointing  Sauerkraut 
if  I  could  possibly  help  it. 

She  had  told  me  that  she’d  come  alone  if  it 
rained.  And  I  was  kind  of  glad  that  it  did 
rain.  For  that  relieved  me  of  the  not  pleasant 
job  of  chaperoning  her  crazy  pups. 

“Poor  little  Oliver,”  she  sighed,  when  I  met 
her.  “He  was  terribly  disappointed.” 

“He’s  young  yet,”  says  I. 

“I  know,”  says  she.  “But  he’s  so  eager  to  see 
you  skin  a  dilldove.” 

“Let’s  go,”  says  I,  anxious  to  choke  her  off. 

“By  the  way,”  says  she,  “did  you  know  that 
he  has  a  bunion?” 

“I’ve  heard,”  says  I,  “that  they  taste  fine  in 
salads.” 
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“What?”  she  stared. 

“Onions,”  says  I. 

“Don’t  be  dumb!  I  said  bunion  not  onion.” 

“Oh!”  was  my  intelligent  reply. 

We  started  off  then,  following  the  lake  shore 
until  we  came  to  a  clump  of  tamaracks.  It  was 
boggy  here,  and  muddy.  By  the  time  we 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  swamp,  where  the 
dilldoves  were,  I  was  completely  tuckered  out. 

“I’m  better  acquainted  with  the  swamp  than 
you  are,”  says  Sauerkraut.  “So  I’ll  chase  them 
out  of  their  holes  and  you  can  grab  them  when 
they  pass  this  big  rock.” 

Which,  I  thought,  was  a  queer  way  to  hunt. 
But  I  didn’t  argue  the  matter  with  her.  And 
away  she  went,  soon  passing  out  of  my  sight  and 
hearing. 

Unacquainted  with  the  swamp  and  its  possible 
dangers,  as  well  as  the  size  and  characteristics 
of  the  game  that  I  was  supposed  to  bag,  I  had 
a  queer  uneasy  feeling  as  I  sat  there  beside  the 
indicated  rock.  It  would  be  just  too  bad  for 
little  Tuffy,  I  told  myself,  as  the  shivers  mer¬ 
rily  hopped  around  inside  of  me,  if  something 
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as  big  as  an  elephant  came  along  and  stepped 
on  me.  Still,  my  good  sense  argued,  a  dilldove 
couldn’t  possibly  be  that  big. 

And  all  the  time  I  was  wondering  why  I 
heard  nothing  more  from  Sauerkraut! 

I  thought  she’d  come  back.  But  she  didn’t. 
Nor  did  I  get  an  answer  when  I  barked.  And 
convinced  now  that  something  had  happened  to 
her,  I  set  out  to  look  for  her. 

Poor  Sauerkraut!  Had  she  sunk  out  of  sight 
in  one  of  the  many  mud  holes?  I  thought  sev¬ 
eral  times  that  I’d  sink  out  of  sight  myself,  as 
I  wallowed  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another.  But  I  kept  on.  And  having  finally 
dragged  myself  out  of  the  stinking  swamp,  more 
dead  than  alive,  I  started  for  the  Hidden  House 
to  break  the  sad  news  to  the  waiting  pups. 

Little  Oliver  would  have  to  squeeze  his  own 
stomach  now.  For  his  loving  ma  was  no  more. 
The  swamp  had  claimed  her.  The  fact  that 
she  hadn’t  come  back  to  me,  faithful  creature 
that  she  was,  proved  it. 

Yes,  I  felt  pretty  sad  as  I  wearily  climbed  the 
hill  back  of  old  Pete’s  rickety  barn.  And  now 
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comes  the  part  that  makes  me  furious.  For 
Sauerkraut  wasn’t  dead  at  all.  Nor  was  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  dilldove.  She  had  played  me 
for  a  sucker. 

And  how  easily  I  had  fallen  into  her  trap, 
telling  her  how  much  quicker  I  could  skin  a 
young  dilldove  than  an  old  one.  Gosh! 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  slunk  home  with  my 
tail  between  my  legs? 

Later  I  learned  that  she  often  took  green  dogs 
into  the  muddy  swamp  in  search  of  dilldoves. 
And,  of  course,  she  would  pick  a  rainy  night! 
That  was  her  idea  of  a  good  joke. 

Life  sure  has  its  dark  spots,  all  right. 


Tod  washed  me  in  one  of  Aunt  Judy’s  tubs 

CHAPTER  XIII 

A  TROUBLESOME  SECRET 

THANKS  to  Sauerkraut’s  smartness  I  spent  the 
balance  of  the  night  under  the  cramped  farm¬ 
house  porch,  too  ashamed  even  to  show  myself 
when  Tod  got  up  at  daybreak  to  go  fishing. 
“Come  on,  Tuffy,”  he  called,  as  he  started 

for  the  lake  with  his  fishing  pole  and  worms. 
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But  instead  of  obeying  him,  as  usual,  I 
hugged  the  ground  tighter  than  ever. 

Finally,  though,  hunger  drove  me  out.  And 
how  Aunt  Judy  scolded  when  she  got  a  look  at 
my  mud-caked  stomach.  I  was  a  sight,  all 
right.  And  I  felt  just  as  wretched  as  I  looked. 

“Laws-a-me!”  she  cried.  “Anyone  would 
think  that  you  had  been  wallowing  around  in  a 
pig  pen.” 

Eating  what  she  set  out  for  me,  in  a  sort  of 
cowed,  humiliated  way,  I  crawled  back  under 
the  porch,  shivering  anew  when  Tod  came 
home  at  breakfast  time  with  a  string  of  bull¬ 
heads. 

I  loved  him.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world 
more  dear  to  me.  And  having  disgraced  my¬ 
self  I  was  afraid  that  he’d  kick  me  out. 

Dogs  are  that  way. 

Told  that  I  was  hiding  under  the  porch,  he 
came  on  the  run  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with 
me.  And  never  will  I  forget  the  concerned, 
worried  look  on  his  face  as  I  crawled  out. 

“Why,  Tuffy!”  he  cried.  “Are  you  sick?” 

And  then  he  felt  me  over  for  possible  in- 
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juries,  later  washing  me  in  one  of  Aunt  Judy’s 
tubs.  Ordinarily  he  would  have  washed  me  in 
the  lake.  But  now  he  wanted  to  be  particularly 
careful  with  me.  So  I  soon  got  my  pep  back. 
Knowing  that  he  still  loved  me,  and  enjoyed 
having  me  near  him,  helped  a  lot. 

As  for  Sauerkraut,  it  was  my  sensible  inten¬ 
tion  now  to  completely  ignore  her.  Sooner  or 
later  our  paths  would  cross.  It  couldn’t  be 
otherwise.  But  when  I  did  meet  her  I  intended 
to  turn  my  back  on  her.  Nor  would  I  listen  to 
her  if  she  started  telling  me  her  added  troubles. 
I  had  earlier  promised  in  good  faith  to  help 
her  bring  up  her  fatherless  pups.  But  now  all 
promises  were  broken.  Little  Oliver’s  magni¬ 
fied  afflictions  had  ceased  to  interest  me. 

Tod  thereafter  went  fishing  morning  after 
morning.  And  regularly  he  returned  at  break¬ 
fast  time  with  from  ten  to  twenty  big  bullheads. 
Having  gotten  into  my  old  habits  I  often  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  lake,  sort  of  begging  him  to 
take  me  along.  But  peculiarly  he  always  set 
out  alone,  refusing  even  to  take  Dave  or  his 
little  sister. 
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Old  Pete  was  the  only  fisherman  on  the  lake 
who  brought  home  more  fish.  And  even  he 
had  to  take  a  back  seat  when  it  came  to  catching 
bullheads.  Tod  frequently  brought  home  more 
bullheads  than  all  of  the  other  fishermen  put 
together.  They  wondered  at  this.  But  to  all  of 
their  curious  questions  he  replied  with  a  grin 
that  he  had  “found  a  hole.”  And  that’s  all  they 
could  get  out  of  him. 

He  often  went  out  on  the  lake  at  dusk.  But 
he  did  his  fishing  at  daybreak  when  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  that  the  bullheads  quit  biting. 
His  amazing  success  led  the  puzzled  neighbors 
to  believe  that  they  still  had  many  things  to 
learn  about  the  feeding  habits  of  bullheads. 

I  might  add,  too,  that  the  successful  young 
bullhead  catcher  found  a  ready  market  for  all 
of  the  fish  that  he  brought  home.  And  so  his 
savings  grew  rapidly. 

Could  it  be,  I  wondered,  as  I  detected  a 
growing  change  in  him,  that  there  was  any  con¬ 
nection  between  these  regular  early-morning 
fishing  trips  of  his  and  the  mysterious  boatman? 
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Both  were  bullhead  fishers.  The  stolen  bull¬ 
heads  proved  that.  One  fished  at  night  and  the 
other  at  daybreak.  They  could  have  a  common 
secret,  I  concluded.  In  fact  Tod’s  persistent 
silence  suggested  it. 

Nor  was  I  the  only  one  who  had  detected  the 
change  in  him. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  Tod?”  Aunt  Judy 
anxiously  inquired  of  the  steady  older  brother, 
one  afternoon  in  late  July.  “He  doesn’t  act  like 
himself  at  all.” 

“Maybe  he’s  losing  too  much  sleep,”  laughed 
Dave,  thus  referring  to  the  younger  one’s  habit 
of  getting  up  morning  after  morning  at  day¬ 
break. 

Here  old  Pete  shuffled  into  the  farmyard. 

“Um  ,  .  he  mumbled,  when  Aunt  Judy 
met  him  at  the  kitchen  door.  “How’s  the  egg 
cyclometer  workin’?” 

“Well  enough  when  Tod’s  around,”  smiled 
the  resourceful  farm  woman.  “But  when  he 
goes  outside  I  shut  it  off.  For  the  intermittent 
buzzing  gets  on  my  nerves.” 
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After  much  fumbling  the  visitor  then  pro¬ 
duced  a  cook  book  from  one  of  his  baggy  side 
pockets. 

“I  s’pose  you  know,”  says  he,  “that  I  bor¬ 
rowed  this  book  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.” 

“Yes,”  nodded  Aunt  Judy.  “Tod  asked  me 
if  you  could  take  it.  Nor  would  I  have  cared 
particularly  if  you  had  kept  it.  For  I  have 
others.” 

But  when  further  urged  to  return  the  book 
to  his  pocket,  the  old  man  shook  his  shaggy 
head. 

“No,  Miz  Mason.  You  keep  it  yourself. 
Fur  all  I  wanted  out  of  it  was  a  biscuit  recipe. 
An’  I’ve  got  that  copied  down  on  my  cupboard 
door.” 

Then,  to  the  farm  woman’s  growing  amaze¬ 
ment,  the  odd-acting  visitor  began  anew  to  fish 
around  in  his  pockets,  finally  producing  a  sec¬ 
ond  book. 

“It’s  fur  Tod,”  he  explained. 

“Since  when,”  says  Aunt  Judy,  after  a  quick 
glance  at  the  title,  “has  Tod  taken  an  interest 
in  ghosts?” 
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“Oh,”  waggled  the  old  man,  as  a  queer  un¬ 
easy  look  entered  his  eyes,  “me  an’  him  we  often 
talk  ’bout  ghosts,  we  do.  An’  he  says  like  I  do 
that  the  lake  is  haunted.  That’s  why  we  never 
go  out  any  more  late  at  night.” 

Which  remark  had  more  behind  it  than  any 
of  us  suspected. 

Tod,  if  anything,  was  more  preoccupied  than 
ever  that  night  at  the  supper  table.  I  had  the 
feeling  that  he  was  in  trouble.  So  I  kept  as 
close  to  him  as  I  could.  I  was  his  pal.  And  I 
wanted  him  to  know  that  he  could  depend  on  me. 

When  supper  was  over  he  and  Dave  went 
outside. 

“Old  Pete  was  over  here  this  afternoon,” 
Dave  informed. 

4 

“Well,”  came  the  ungracious  reply,  “what 
of  it?” 

“He  says  you  told  him  that  the  lake  is 
haunted.  Is  that  so?” 

Tod  stopped  dead  still  in  his  tracks,  his  face 
undergoing  a  peculiar  change. 

“Did  he  say  that?” 

Dave  nodded. 
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“If  it’s  true,  Tod,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.  For  he  has  enough  silly  ideas,  simple 
old  coot  that  he  is,  without  you  putting  more 
into  his  head.” 

And  then  for  no  apparent  reason  Tod  flew 
into  a  passion. 

“All  right,”  he  turned  furiously  on  his 
amazed  brother,  “go  ahead  and  arrest  me  if  you 
want  to.  Put  me  into  jail.  I  suppose  you 
would  like  to  see  me  sitting  in  a  cell.” 

Dave  staggered  as  though  from  a  blow.  And 
when  he  spoke  I  hardly  recognized  his  voice. 
In  just  a  moment  or  two  he  seemed  to  have 
grown  into  a  man. 

“Tod!”  he  cried.  “What  are  you  talking 
about?  What  have  you  done?” 

“I  guess  Fve  got  a  right  to  have  some  fun  in 
life,”  came  the  dogged  reply.  “And  if  other 
kids  can  have  bicycles  I’m  going  to  have 
one,  too.” 

Dave  stepped  back.  And  again  I  was  struck 
by  the  old  look  on  his  face. 

“I  didn’t  know  that  you  wanted  a  bicycle,” 
he  spoke  quietly. 
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“What  did  you  think  I  was  saving  my  money 
for? — a  rag  doll?” 

“Don’t  talk  that  way,  Tod,”  the  older 
brother’s  voice  betrayed  the  inward  pain  that 
he  felt.  “Please.” 

“Well,”  came  defiantly,  “what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  me? — send  me  to  jail?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’ve  done,  Tod.  But 
let’s  go  into  the  house  and  talk  it  over  with 
Aunt  Judy.” 

And  again  Tod’s  manner  changed  in  the 
twinkle  of  an  eye. 

“Oh,  shucks!”  he  laughed  jerkily.  “I  was 
just  kidding  you.” 

But  Dave  knew  better.  He  was  too  wise, 
though,  to  pursue  the  matter.  Nor  did  he  con¬ 
sult  his  aunt. 

Another  day  passed,  during  which  Tod  wan¬ 
dered  about  like  one  in  an  unhappy  dream.  His 
troubled  eyes  frequently  sought  his  brother’s. 
And  there  he  saw  the  same  unchanging  expect¬ 
ant  anxiety. 

I  felt  that  something  was  going  to  drop.  Nor 
had  I  long  to  wait. 
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“Did  you  know,  Tod,”  Aunt  Judy  inquired, 
in  her  kindly  way,  “that  Mr.  Gordon  left  a 
book  here  for  you?” 

“What  kind  of  a  book?”  came  the  short  in¬ 
quiry. 

“It’s  about  ghosts,”  contributed  Mary  Jane. 

Tod’s  hands  trembled  as  he  reached  for  the 
gift.  Then,  to  his  aunt’s  amazement  and  sub¬ 
sequent  alarm,  he  ran  up  the  stairs  and  threw 
himself  face  downward  on  the  bed. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Judy!”  he  sobbed,  when  the  dis¬ 
turbed  guardian  took  him  into  her  protecting 
arms.  “I  don’t  deserve  the  book.  I  don’t  de¬ 
serve  anything.  For  I  stole  Mr.  Gordon’s  fish¬ 
ing  blocks  and  made  him  think  that  I  was  a 
ghost.  I’ve  been  breaking  the  law,  too,  for  it’s 
just  as  wrong  to  fish  with  blocks  as  it  is  to  use 
set-lines.  I  knew  it  from  the  first.  But  I 
wanted  a  bicycle  so  that  I  could  go  to  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  visit  Fatso.  It’s  terrible  to  be  a  cheat 
and  a  law-breaker.  It’s  like  a  load  on  my 
head.  I  can’t  stand  it  any  longer,  Aunt  Judy.” 

The  faithful  guardian  gently  brushed  back 
the  tangled  moistened  hair  from  the  boy’s  fore- 
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head.  Nor  did  she  pay  any  attention  to  me  as  I 
stood  whining  beside  the  bed. 

“Little  boys  often  make  mistakes,”  she  spoke 
simply.  “It  is  their  way  of  learning  by  experi¬ 
ence  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Elders 
are  quick  to  forgive  and  forget.  But  if  you 
have  taken  something  from  Mr.  Gordon’s 
house,  I  think  you  should  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  to  him.  You’ll  never  feel  right  in  your 
heart  till  you  do.” 

“I  didn’t  take  anything  from  his  house,  Aunt 
Judy.  The  wooden  fishing  blocks  were  float¬ 
ing  in  the  south  bay  the  first  morning  I  went 
fishing.  They  were  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  reeds.  To  each  block  was  fastened  a  short 
line  and  a  baited  hook.  I  knew  then  that  it  was 
Mr.  Gordon  that  we  had  heard  the  night  Fatso 
and  I  went  fishing  in  our  mosquito  helmets.  He 
was  putting  out  his  blocks.  With  the  white 
mosquito  netting,  and  everything,  he  thought 
we  were  queer-headed  ghosts,  for  he’s  awfully 
superstitious.  That’s  why  he  screamed  so 
scared-like.  And  I  guess  we  did  look  queer 
with  those  crazy  things  on  our  heads.  Follow- 
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ing  the  discovery  of  the  fishing  blocks,  I  told 
him  that  the  lake  was  haunted,  wanting  him  to 
keep  away  and  not  discover  that  I  was  using  the 
blocks,  putting  them  out  at  night  and  bringing 
them  in  at  daybreak.  It  was  fun,  sort  of,  going 
from  one  floating  block  to  another  to  get  the 
hooked  bullheads.  But  I  don’t  like  to  think  of 
it  now.  And  I  hate  the  money  that  I  earned.  I 
can’t  bear  to  touch  it,  not  even  for  a  bicycle.  It 
seems  like  stolen  money  to  me.” 

Dave  scowled  when  Tod  later  brought  home 
the  fishing  blocks  that  until  then  had  been 
hidden  in  a  willow  clump  on  the  lake  shore. 

“Humph!  I’d  squeal  on  the  old  fish  hog  if  he 
hadn’t  done  so  much  for  us.” 

Tod  winced. 

“If  he’s  a  fish  hog  I’m  one,  too.” 

“But  he’s  a  man,  and  you’re  just  a  boy.” 

“Even  so,”  Tod  hung  his  head,  “I  knew  that 
I  was  doing  wrong.  But  I’ve  had  my  lesson.” 

Loading  the  fishing  blocks  into  a  wheelbar¬ 
row  Dave  returned  them  to  their  owner,  who, 
ashamed  of  himself  for  his  poor  sportsman¬ 
ship,  promptly  burned  them. 
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“But  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
money?”  inquired  Tod,  when  told  that  the 
blocks  had  been  destroyed. 

“That,”  says  Dave,  in  his  quiet  way,  “is  a 
matter  that  you  and  old  Pete  will  have  to  settle 
between  yourselves.” 

I  really  thought  that  Tod  would  wind  up 
with  a  new  bicycle.  For  he  now  had  sufficient 
money  to  buy  one.  But  instead,  he  and  old  Pete 
bought  a  chute  for  the  bathing  beach. 

Thus  Tod’s  fish  customers  benefited  doubly. 
First  they  had  enjoyed  the  purchased  bullheads. 
Now  they  enjoyed  the  contributed  chute.  And 
so  the  matter  ended. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  DEAD  CHEST 

There’s  an  old  saying  about  a  fish  that 
foolishly  flopped  out  of  one  hot  place  into  a 
still  hotter  one.  And  that’s  the  way  it  was  with 
Tod,  sort  of.  No  sooner  had  he  gotten  out  of 
the  bullhead  scrape  than  he  found  himself  neck 

deep  in  another.  Only  this  time  it  was  funny. 
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And  what  a  lambasting  he  got  in  the  end!  Oh, 
baby!  That  was  one  time,  let  me  tell  you,  when 
he  wished  that  he  had  upholstered  pants. 

Aunt  Judy  completely  lost  patience  with  him. 
And  she  did  what  he  thought  she  never  would 
do.  She  took  him  across  her  knee  and  whanged 
the  tar  out  of  him. 

Later  on  she  cried  about  it.  And  when  Dave 
heard  about  it  his  face  lengthened  a  foot.  It 
seems  that  the  punishment  was  a  trifle  mis¬ 
placed. 

Here’s  the  way  it  happened : 

I’ve  told  you  about  the  dead  chest  in  the 
attic.  Well,  having  had  his  youthful  curiosity 
aroused  by  things  that  he  had  heard  about  the 
unusual  chest,  and  his  aunt’s  careful  manner  in 
guarding  it,  he  couldn’t  dismiss  the  growing  de¬ 
sire  to  see  for  himself  just  what  it  contained. 
He  pictured  all  kinds  of  things.  And  from 
some  of  the  crazy  talk  that  he  dished  out  to  me 
you  could  have  imagined  that  the  forbidden 
chest  was  a  veritable  pirate’s  strong-box.  Very 
probably,  he  said,  letting  his  ideas  scoot  around 
helter-skelter,  it  was  full  of  such  treasured 
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trinkets  as  gold  and  silver  watches  of  ancient 
pattern,  rings  as  old  as  the  country  itself,  to¬ 
gether  with  necklaces  and  other  pieces  of 
jewelry  of  odd  and  unusual  design. 

Any  boy,  he  said,  determined  to  have  his  own 
way  in  the  matter,  would  want  to  see  the  inside 
of  a  chest  like  that.  But  Aunt  Judy,  to  whom 
the  aged  chest  was  as  sacred  as  a  church,  firmly 
said  no.  And  to  make  sure  that  he  didn’t  open 
the  chest  unbeknown  to  her,  she  carried  the  key 
in  a  secret  pocket  of  her  house  dress. 

But  did  Tod  give  up?  Oh,  no!  He  wasn’t 
the  giving-up  kind.  Which  isn’t  saying, 
though,  that  he  was  a  bad  boy  or  even  was  un¬ 
duly  headstrong.  But  if  his  curiosity  once  got 
stirred  up  he  seemed  unable  to  control  it.  And 
I  never  saw  anything  that  worked  on  him  like 
that  chest. 

Some  day,  he  hung  on,  more  eager  than  ever 
to  see  the  inside  of  the  chest,  his  time  would 
come.  And  so  it  did.  Which  shows  you  that 
his  luck  was  all  hunky-dory  at  the  start.  But 
it  sure  turned  into  a  mess  of  sour  prunes  in 
the  end. 
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One  morning  when  he  and  I  were  fooling 
around  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  farmhouse  he 
picked  up  a  small  object  from  the  hall  floor. 

“Look,  Tuffy!”  he  cried.  “See  what  I 
found.” 

I  couldn’t  very  well  ask  him  what  it  was. 
For  dogs  can’t  do  that.  But  I  took  a  good  look 
at  it,  thus  learning  that  it  was  a  small  odd¬ 
shaped  key. 

“It’s  the  key  to  the  dead  chest,”  he  added, 
with  growing  excitement.  And  determined 
now  to  see  what  the  chest  contained,  as  he  long 
had  wanted  to  do,  he  first  made  sure  that  his 
unsuspecting  elder  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then 
tiptoed  down  the  hall. 

Earlier  that  morning  he  had  heard  his  busy 
relative  in  the  attic.  And  now  he  fell  to  specu¬ 
lating  on  her  probable  purpose  in  visiting  the 
dead  chest. 

“Either  she  put  something  into  it,”  he  spoke 
his  thoughts  aloud,  “or  she  took  something  out 
of  it.” 

And  all  the  time  he  was  getting  closer  to  the 
attic  door! 
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“Stay  close  behind  me,  Tuffy,”  says  he,  as  he 
noiselessly  opened  the  door  and  further  tiptoed 
across  the  loose  floor  boards.  “For  I’m  not  so 
sure  that  the  ghostly  owners  of  the  stuff  in  the 
chest  won’t  get  funny  with  me.” 

He  meant,  I  guess,  that  something  was  liable 
to  rise  up  in  the  opened  chest  and  grab  him. 
But  that  was  just  another  crazy  notion  of  his. 

“Phew!”  he  gagged,  as  he  got  a  noseful  of 
piusty  odors. 

Then  he  began  messing  around. 

“Look,  Tuffy!”  says  he,  as  he  held  up  a  long 
black  garment.  “Here’s  a  man’s  wedding  suit. 
Here’s  a  lady’s  wedding  dress,  too.  And  here’s 
Grandpa  Doolittle’s  wedding  certificate.” 

Then  he  brought  out  something  else. 

“Must  be  a  fur  collar,”  says  he. 

It  smelt  like  an  old  dead  rat  to  me. 

“Who  knows,”  he  laughed,  draping  the  fur 
piece  around  his  neck,  “but  what  Grandma 
Doolittle  wore  this  the  night  Grandpa  Doo¬ 
little  proposed  to  her.” 

Digging  deeper  into  the  crammed  chest  he 
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brought  out  a  paper-bound  book.  And  how 
he  yipped  when  he  saw  the  title. 

“  ‘Dashaway  Dan  the  Deadshot  of  the  Des¬ 
ert,5  55  he  read  aloud.  And  deciding  then  and 
there  to  keep  the  book  and  read  it,  he  stuffed  it 
into  the  front  of  his  shirt. 

“If  you  behave  yourself,  Tuffy,”  he  told  me, 
as  he  continued  his  explorations,  “I’ll  read  the 
book  aloud  to  you.” 

After  which  he  almost  turned  a  somersault, 
so  great  was  his  joy.  For  deep  in  the  chest  he 
found  a  little  music  box. 

It  had  a  spring  like  a  clock. 

“Listen,  Tuffy!”  he  cried,  when  the  spring 
had  been  wound. 

And  so  I  found  out  what  a  music  box  was. 

Completing  one  lively  little  tune,  it  ran 
cheerfully  into  another.  Tinkle!  Tinkle! 
Tinkle!  I  never  heard  prettier  music.  And  I 
found  myself  comparing  it  with  some  of  the 
raspy  squawky  tunes  that  Mrs.  Popover  used  to 
pump  out  of  the  old  organ  on  the  farm  where 
I  was  born,  as  written  down  in  my  first  book. 
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“Tra-la-la-la-la!”  hummed  Tod,  in  time  with 
the  music.  Then,  as  a  lower  door  slammed, 
thus  announcing  the  return  of  the  chest’s  owner, 
he  almost  jumped  out  of  his  skin. 

Later,  having  hurriedly  closed  and  locked 
the  chest,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  persistent 
music  box  had  strangled  to  death  in  the  folds 
of  Grandpa  Doolittle’s  wedding  trousers,  he 
put  the  key  back  on  the  floor  where  he  had 
found  it.  Nor  did  the  innocent  owner  know 
that  the  key  had  been  lost  until  she  herself 
picked  it  up. 

I  was  there  when  she  found  it. 

“Laws-a-me!”  she  cried,  as  she  quickly  re¬ 
turned  the  key  to  its  accustomed  hiding  place. 
“It’s  a  good  thing  that  Tod  didn’t  get  his  snoopy 
eyes  on  it.” 

Probably  you’re  saying  to  yourself  right  now 
that  it  wasn’t  right  for  the  favored  young 
nephew  to  thus  deceive  his  aunt.  And  I’m  not 
saying  that  it  was  right.  I’m  simply  telling  you 
what  happened. 

And  now  comes  the  part  about  the  hidden 
money. 
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A  dog  loves  to  be  with  its  master.  So  I 
cheerfully  followed  Tod  up  the  haymow  stairs 
that  afternoon,  where,  true  to  his  promise,  he 
read  aloud  the  exciting  story  of  Dashaway  Dan., 

Here’s  a  sample  of  it: 

Bound  hand  and  foot,  and  suspended  from  a 
tree  limb  over  the  chasm’s  edge,  Dashaway 
Dan,  still  daring  and  dauntless,  smiled  serenely 
and  without  fear  into  the  triumphant  evil  coun¬ 
tenance  of  his  unworthy  rival. 

“Would  that  the  wench,  whose  love  you 
stole  from  me,  were  here  to  see  you  die,” 
gloated  Black  Tom,  whose  fiendish  purpose  it 
was  to  cut  the  suspending  rope,  strand  by 
strand,  thus  letting  the  helpless  victim’s  body 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocky  chasm. 

Terrible  indeed  would  be  such  a  death.  But 
Dashaway  Dan  does  not  flinch. 

“I’ll  die  like  a  man,”  was  his  fearless  reply, 
the  true  nobility  of  his  character  showing  in  his 
handsome  bronzed  face. 

Little  wonder  indeed  that  he  had  won  the  un¬ 
dying  love  of  the  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

Now  the  pinioned  body  sags.  For  the  first 
strand  of  the  suspending  rope  has  been  severed. 
And  realizing  now  that  his  final  moment  had 
come,  Dashaway  Dan,  unflinching  and  fearless 
to  the  end,  with  a  picture  of  his  beloved  sweet¬ 
heart  floating  in  the  mist  before  his  eyes*, 
breathes  a  silent  prayer. 
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But  hold!  There  still  may  be  succor  for  our 
imperiled  hero. 

There  is  a  slight  movement  in  the  tall  grass 
just  behind  the  murderous  outlaw.  It  is  Beau¬ 
tiful  Bessie,  the  trapper’s  daughter.  Little 
Bessie,  the  Flower  of  the  Forest.  Such  had  she 
been  called  as  a  child,  when  she  ran  golden¬ 
haired  through  the  forest  of  her  birth,  and  so 
was  she  called  now. 

Creeping  forward  inch  by  inch,  her  trusty 
hunting  knife  clamped  between  parallel  rows 
of  pearly  teeth,  she  had  but  one  thought — to 
rescue  her  lover  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

For  life  without  him,  she  told  herself,  as  her 
maidenly  bosoms  heaved,  would  be  a  void.  And 
least  of  all  did  she  want  to  become  the  forced 
wife  of  the  intended  murderer  himself. 

But  will  she  arrive  at  the  chasm’s  edge  in 
time  to  foil  the  villain,  whose  knife  is  already 
cutting  into  the  rope’s  final  strand?  Will  she — 

Here  the  page  ended.  And  fearful  that 
Dashaway  Dan,  the  handsome  bronzed  lover  of 
Beautiful  Bessie,  the  Flower  of  the  Forest, 
might  die  on  the  chasm’s  cruel  rocks,  despite 
the  noble  girl’s  heroic  attempt  to  save  him,  Tod 
hurried  on  with  the  story,  finding  that  the  next 
two  pages  were  glued  together. 

And  when  he  had  carefully  separated  them 
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with  his  pocketknife,  out  dropped  a  greenback. 

Which  was  as  exciting  as  the  story  itself. 

Had  some  boy  hidden  the  money  years  ago? 
Tod  wondered. 

“It’s  a  one-dollar  bill,  Tuffy,”  he  told  me. 

Only  a  one-dollar  bill!  Still  he  was  glad  to 
get  it.  And  even  if  he  didn’t  spend  it,  he  said, 
as  he  got  ready  to  go  on  with  the  story,  the 
money  would  always  be  a  curiosity. 

Then  his  excitement  took  a  renewed  bound 
as  he  came  across  other  glued  pages.  And  in 
each  of  the  “pockets”  thus  provided  he  found  a 
similar  one-dollar  bill. 

Evidently  some  rich  ancestor  had  filled  the 
book  with  paper  money.  And  now,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  boy’s  curiosity,  the  money  had  at  last 
come  to  light. 


CHAPTER  XV 

AUNT  JUDY’S  NEW  COW 

There  was  a  shower  of  greenbacks  as  Tod, 
like  the  big  monkey  that  he  was,  and  now  the 
most  excited  boy  imaginable,  threw  the  recov¬ 
ered  money  high  into  the  air. 

“Look,  Tuffy!”  he  cried,  as  the  money  fell 

around  him.  “It’s  raining  one-dollar  bills.” 

176 
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Then,  as  he  heard  voices  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  barn,  he  quickly  stuffed  the  money  into 
his  pockets. 

He  didn’t  say  how  much  he  had,  or  what  he 
intended  doing  with  it.  But  I  had  a  hunch 
that  it  wouldn’t  be  long  now  before  he  came 
riding  into  the  farmyard  on  a  brand  new 
bicycle. 

And  why  not?  The  money  belonged  in  the 
family,  as  did  everything  else  in  the  dead  chest. 
And  having  found  the  hidden  wealth,  who  had 
a  better  right  to  it? 

Still  he  had  yet  to  explain  to  his  aunt  how  the 
laden  book  had  come  into  his  possession.  And 
until  some  satisfactory  plan  entered  his  head  he 
decided  wisely  to  keep  the  money  out  of 
sight. 

Old  Pete  and  Dave  were  now  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  haymow  stairs. 

“Yes,”  says  Dave,  in  his  steady  way,  “we’d 
like  to  buy  a  cow  if  we  could  afford  it.  Aunt 
Judy  and  I  often  talk  about  it.  But  I  guess 
we’ll  have  to  put  off  the  purchase  till  next 
year.” 
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“In  which  case,”  says  the  old  man,  “it’ll  be 
too  late  fur  you  to  buy  my  cow.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?”  Dave  spoke  hastily. 

“Because  I  aim  to  sell  ’er  this  fall.” 

“We’ve  often  noticed  your  cow,  Mr.  Gordon. 
And  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  too,  that  we’ve 
often  wished  that  we  owned  her.” 

“Wa-al,  if  you’re  that  stuck  on  ’er  why  don’t 
you  make  me  an  offer?” 

“But  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  sell?”  Dave 
sensibly  inquired. 

“If  you  must  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,” 
the  old  man  confessed,  sort  of  stoop-shouldered- 
like,  “I’ve  come  to  the  end  of  my  rope.  Prob’ly 
I’ll  sell  out  everything  this  fall.  Nor  will  I  be 
sorry  to  see  the  farm  change  hands.  Fur  it 
wasn’t  in  me  to  make  a  success  of  it.  My  pappy 
did.  An’  out  of  respect  to  him  I’ve  plugged 
along  year  after  year.  But  I  see  now  that  I 
should  have  taken  up  some  kind  of  a  trade.  I 
like  to  work  with  tools.  But  the  farm  work  is 
a  grind.  Still  I’ve  got  some  things  over  thar 
that’s  mighty  dear  to  me.  An’  that  Jersey  cow 
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is  one  of  ’em.  Betsy  is  a  good  critter.  An’  I’m 
anxious  to  see  her  git  a  good  home.” 

“Has  any  of  the  neighbors  made  you  an 
offer?”  Dave  further  inquired. 

“Nope.” 

“But  what  do  you  consider  the  cow  is 
worth?” 

“Um.  .  .  To  anybody  else  but  you  I’d  say 
a  hundred  dollars.  But  this  is  the  right  place 
for  ’er.  She’ll  be  happy  here.  An’  to  make  it 
easy  fer  you  to  buy  ’er,  I’ll  knock  ’er  down  to 
you  fer  sixty  dollars.” 

Dave’s  manner  showed  clearly  enough  how 
eager  he  was  to  buy  the  offered  cow.  And  he 
rightly  felt  that  he  was  being  offered  a  bargain. 

“Let’s  go  into  the  house  and  talk  with  Aunt 
Judy,”  he  suggested. 

Waiting  till  everything  was  silent  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  barn,  Tod  then  motioned  to 
me  and  we  passed  noiselessly  down  the  stairs. 

“I  had  planned  on  buying  a  bicycle,  Tuffy,” 
says  he,  as  he  stopped  outside  the  kitchen  door. 
“But  I  think  I’ll  buy  a  cow  instead.” 
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A  cow!  Still  it  was  like  him  to  do  that,  big- 
hearted  kid  that  he  was.  He  had  set  his  heart 
on  a  bicycle,  as  everybody  in  the  family  knew. 
He  had  acted  kind  of  headstrong  about  it,  too. 
But  now,  with  the  available  money  in  his 
pockets,  his  chief  thought  was  to  do  something 
for  his  aunt  instead. 

“Oh,  dear!”  Aunt  Judy’s  voice  reached  us 
through  the  open  kitchen  door.  “I  do  want  a 
cow  the  worst  way.  And  I’d  particularly  like 
to  buy  your  cow,  Mr.  Gordon.  But  where  am 
I  going  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  it?” 

“We’ve  got  money  in  the  bank,”  Dave  re¬ 
minded. 

“But  we’ll  need  that  money  this  winter,  and 
probably  more,  too.” 

“Honest,  Aunt  Judy,  I  think  you’re  foolish 
to  turn  down  Mr.  Gordon’s  proposition.  For 
the  cow  is  easily  worth  eighty  dollars.  He’s 
getting  fifteen  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  Figure 
that  up  at  ten  cents  a  quart.  Why,  it  comes  to 
many  dollars  a  week!” 

“How  would  it  be,”  the  thrifty  farm  woman 
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then  suggested,  “if  we  bought  the  cow  on 
monthly  payments?” 

But  the  old  man  didn’t  like  that. 

“Um  .  .  he  mumbled.  “I  really  ought 
to  git  cash,  seein’  as  how  I’ve  put  the  price 
so  low.” 

“Go  ahead  and  draw  on  our  savings,  Aunt 
Judy,”  Dave  urged.  “We’ll  be  money  ahead 
at  the  end  of  the  year  if  you  do.  For  we  can 
sell  butter  when  the  resorters  leave.” 

And  all  the  time,  of  course,  Tod  was  chuck¬ 
ling  to  himself  as  he  pinched  the  greenbacks  in 
his  pockets. 

Later  the  money  was  turned  over  to  the  sur¬ 
prised  farmer. 

“I  found  it  in  our  dead  chest,”  Tod  ex¬ 
plained.  “It  was  hidden  in  a  book.  And  how 
it  ever  escaped  Aunt  Judy’s  eyes  is  a  mystery  to 
me.  But  it  did.  It  was  put  there,  I  guess,  by 
some  dead  relative  of  ours.” 

“But  why  be  you  givin’  it  to  me?”  inquired 
the  still  dazed  farmer,  who,  having  failed  to 
complete  a  sale,  was  now  headed  for  home. 
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“Because,”  explained  Tod,  unwilling  to  face 
his  aunt’s  probable  wrath,  “I  want  you  to  keep 
it.  Then  Aunt  Judy  will  never  know  that  I 
found  it.  She  surely  has  some  money  in  the 
house.  So  bring  your  cow  over  to-night  and 
tell  her  that  she  can  have  it  for  twenty  dollars. 
She’ll  think  you’re  goofy.  But  that’s  all  right. 
It  won’t  hurt  you.  And  here’s  the  other  forty 
dollars  in  one-dollar  bills.” 

“I  swan!”  mumbled  the  old  man,  as  he 
struggled  with  his  tangled  wits.  “This  is  the 
queerest  deal  that  I  ever  got  mixed  up  in. 
Reckon,  though,  as  how  it’s  all  right.  Any¬ 
way,”  he  scratched  his  head,  “I  don’t  s’pose  I 
ought  to  kick  as  long  as  I  git  my  money.” 

After  which  he  started  for  home,  sort  of 
chuckling  to  himself. 

And  great  indeed  was  Aunt  Judy’s  amaze¬ 
ment  when  he  later  appeared  at  her  back  door 
with  his  cow,  which  he  now  offered  to  sell  for 
the  surprisingly  low  price  of  twenty  dollars. 

Moreover  the  cow  was  guaranteed  to  be 
sound  in  every  way. 
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“An’  if  you  want  me  to,”  the  eager  seller 
wound  up,  “I’ll  put  it  in  writin’.” 

Aunt  Judy  hesitated  no  longer. 

“Put  the  cow  in  the  barn,”  says  she  quickly, 
“and  I’ll  get  you  your  money.” 

She  thought,  I  guess,  that  the  old  man  was 
cheating  himself.  But  that  was  his  affair,  not 
hers. 

And  then  she  told  the  boys  how  she  and  Mary 
Jane,  over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  had  been 
making  and  selling  kitchen  aprons,  for  which 
there  was  a  ready  market  among  the  summer 
residents. 

“We  wanted  to  show  you,”  came  the  laugh¬ 
ing  explanation,  “that  we  could  make  money, 
too.  We  called  it  our  ‘cow’  money.  And  it 
was  our  intention  to  later  buy  a  cow  and  sur¬ 
prise  you,  the  same  as  you  surprised  us  with 
your  first  rowboat.  But,  of  course,  we  never 
dreamed  of  getting  a  cow  so  soon.  And  now,” 
she  concluded,  smiling  at  Dave,  “you  can  see 
why  I  was  so  unwilling  to  touch  our  savings. 
For  already  Mary  Jane  and  I  had  saved  up  a 
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good  many  dollars.  And  we  wanted  to  carry 
out  our  original  plan.” 

“I  noticed  that  you  were  doing  a  lot  of  sew¬ 
ing,”  says  Dave.  “But  I  never  dreamed  that 
you  had  gone  into  the  apron  business.” 

“Oh,”  Mary  Jane  gave  her  head  an  impor¬ 
tant  toss,  mainly,  of  course,  for  Tod’s  benefit, 
“you  boys  aren’t  the  only  ones  in  the  family  who 
can  keep  a  secret.” 

Aunt  Judy  in  the  meantime  had  hurried  up¬ 
stairs.  And  now  a  wild  despairing  cry  rang 
through  the  farmhouse. 

“I’ve  been  robbed!”  the  frantic  woman  came 
flying  down  the  stairs.  “I  had  the  money  in  a 
book  in  the  dead  chest.  And  now  the  book  is 
gone.” 

Well,  say!  I  wish  that  you  could  have  seen 
Tod’s  face!  Then,  as  the  truth  of  the  situation 
dawned  on  him,  he  fell  limply  into  a  chair. 

He  had  made  Aunt  Judy  a  gift  of  her  own 
savings ! 

It  took  a  lot  of  talk  to  get  things  straightened 
out.  For  with  old  Pete  waiting  outside  of  the 
door  for  his  money,  Tod  could  do  nothing  else 
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than  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  tangled 
affair. 

“I  didn’t  know  when  I  took  the  book  that  it 
had  money  in  it,”  he  confessed  in  conclusion. 
“I  just  wanted  to  read  it.  Then,  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  money,  I  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don.  I  knew  you  wanted  a  cow.  So  I  told  him 
to  keep  the  forty  dollars  that  I  had  found  and 
sell  you  his  cow  for  twenty  dollars.  You  can 
switch  me  if  you  want  to,  Aunt  Judy.  But  I 
don’t  want  you  to  think  that  I’d  steal  your 
money.” 

Dazed  himself  by  the  bewildering  events, 
the  farmer  then  sensibly  suggested  that  the  cow 
be  left  in  its  present  quarters,  to  be  paid  for  in 
full  at  its  new  owners’  convenience. 

Aunt  Judy  drew  a  limp  hand  across  her  fore¬ 
head. 

“Yes,”  she  spoke  weakly,  “I  guess  that  is  the 
best  thing  to  do.  But  it  is  a  big  disappointment 
to  me  to  know  that  the  cow  is  going  to  cost  me 
sixty  dollars  instead  of  twenty  dollars.” 

Tod’s  face  was  as  red  as  a  beet. 

“I’m  sorry,  Aunt  Judy,”  he  spoke  humbly. 
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“I  never  dreamed  it  would  turn  out  this  way.” 

“But  what  became  of  the  book?”  Dave  spoke 
up,  quickly. 

“Oh,”  Tod’s  interest  quickened,  “I  hid  it  in 
the  haymow.  And  it  is  ever  so  exciting  where  I 
left  off!  Beautiful  Bessie,  the  trapper’s 
daughter,  was  getting  ready  to  knife  Black 
Tom  in  the  back.  And  Dashaway  Dan,  her 
lover - ” 

Aunt  Judy  was  horrified. 

“That  book,”  she  declared,  “is  going  into  the 
stove.  So  get  it  for  me  this  very  minute.” 


Tod  was  learning  how  to  milk 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  GHOST 

Strangely  I  had  seen  nothing  of  Sauerkraut 
since  that  never-to-be-forgotten  dilldove  hunt. 
Could  it  be,  I  wondered,  as  I  found  my  eyes 
frequently  drawn  to  her  shabby  home  on  the 
other  side  of  the  knoll,  that  she  was  laid  up? 

Or  was  she  so  ashamed  of  herself  for  the  un- 
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warranted  trick  that  she  had  played  on  me  that 
she  was  purposely  keeping  out  of  my  sight? 

I  wondered,  too,  as  I  further  messed  her 
around  in  my  mind,  if  she  had  been  born  queer 
or  had  gotten  that  way  from  living  with  old 
Pete.  She  seldom  had  enough  to  eat.  I  knew 
that.  And  the  blanket  that  she  slept  on  was  so 
full  of  fleas  that  she  had  to  tie  it  down,  when 
she  wasn’t  using  it,  to  keep  it  from  walking 
away.  Conditions  like  that,  I  told  myself,  feel¬ 
ing  less  harsh  toward  her  now,  would  sour  even 
the  sweetest  of  dispositions.  Evidently,  I  con¬ 
cluded,  she  hated  the  whole  world,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  her  goofy  master  and  her 
favored  pups.  Even  when  she  had  a  lover  it 
seemed  to  be  her  chief  ambition  to  humiliate 
and  mistreat  him. 

I  was  soon  to  learn,  though,  that  she  had  even 
queerer  ways  than  I  suspected.  Having  won 
me  against  my  wishes,  she  later  had  made  a 
monkey  of  me.  And  now  she  was  dying  of  a 
broken  heart. 

Poor  Sauerkraut!  I  was  glad  afterwards  that 
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I  went  to  her  bedside  when  she  sent  for  me,  the 
act  in  itself  signifying  forgiveness. 

She  lay  on  her  blanket  in  the  moonlight. 

“Who  is  it?”  she  inquired,  too  weak  at  first 
to  glance  up. 

“Me,”  says  I,  as  I  crouched  beside  her. 

Then  our  eyes  met.  And  as  I  saw  the  yearn¬ 
ing  in  hers  a  lump  rose  in  my  throat.  I  never 
had  loved  her.  I  never  wanted  to  love  her. 
For  she  wasn’t  my  kind.  But  she  plainly  loved 
me.  And  I  pitied  her. 

“I’m  glad  you  came,”  says  she.  And  so  far 
gone  was  she  that  her  voice  was  little  more  than 
a  whisper.  Then,  with  a  supreme  effort,  she 
turned  to  her  blubbering  pups.  “Remember 
what  I  told  you,”  she  further  struggled  with  her 
sinking  voice.  “When  mamma  is  gone  papa 
will  take  care  of  you.” 

Gosh!  That  wasn’t  so  hot.  But  I  wanted 
her  to  die  happily.  So  I  kept  shut. 

“Don’t  forget,”  the  words  came  faintly,  as 
she  fixed  her  expiring  eyes  on  me,  “to  squeeze 
little  Oliver  if  he  drinks  too  much.” 
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“I  won’t/’  I  promised,  meaning,  of  course, 
that  I  wouldn’t  forget. 

Then  her  mind  took  a  flop. 

“Is  that  you,  Horsemeat?”  she  peeped  at  an 
old  saddle  that  hung  on  the  barn  wall. 

But,  of  course,  she  got  no  reply.  For  the 
saddle  couldn’t  talk. 

Then  she  thought  she  saw  Gumdrop. 

“My  first  love,”  says  she  faintly. 

Presently  she  fell  asleep.  And  having  done 
all  that  I  could  for  her  I  lit  out  for  home,  figur¬ 
ing  that  when  I  next  saw  her  she  would  be  dead. 

But  strangely  she  hung  on. 

And  that  worried  me.  Having  won  me,  she 
still  felt  that  she  had  a  claim  on  me.  A  re¬ 
newed  claim,  in  fact.  She  often  talked  about 
it,  with  growing  vigor,  as  I  sat  beside  her. 

Tod  in  the  meantime  was  learning  how  to 
milk.  He  and  Dave  took  turns  at  it.  And  as 
soon  as  the  milk  was  strained  they  peddled  it 
up  and  down  the  lake  shore.  The  first  week 
they  took  in  almost  eight  dollars.  And  it  was 
during  this  first  week,  I  might  add,  that  Tod 
again  got  mixed  up  with  the  dead  chest,  thus 
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bringing  down  on  himself  the  punishment  that 
I  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

Never  willing  to  give  up,  once  an  idea  got 
fixed  in  his  head,  he  persistently  begged  his 
aunt  now  to  let  him  have  the  clever  little  music 
box  that  he  had  seen  in  the  dead  chest. 

He  simply  couldn’t  get  the  music  box  out  of 
his  mind. 

“But  why  can’t  I  have  it,  Aunt  Judy?”  he 
begged  for  the  hundredth  time.  “It  isn’t  doing 
anybody  any  good  in  that  old  chest.  What’s 
the  use  of  having  a  thing  like  that  in  the  house 
if  a  fellow  can’t  have  fun  with  it?” 

“Tod  Mason!”  cried  the  exasperated  elder. 
“I’m  ashamed  of  you.  How  many  times  must 
I  tell  you  that  a  dead  chest  such  as  ours  is  a 
sacred  thing?  Its  contents  are  to  be  held  in 
reverence.  Let  you  have  Grandfather  Doo¬ 
little’s  music  box  to  play  with?  Why,  child, 
I’d  as  soon  think  of  giving  you  the  family 
Bible.” 

“But,  Aunt  Judy,”  Tod  hung  on,  in  his  char¬ 
acteristic  way,  “Grandpa  Doolittle  wants  me  to 
have  it.  Honest  he  does.  For  last  night  he 
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came  to  me  in  a  dream.  Just  as  plain  as  any¬ 
thing.  He  had  the  music  box  in  his  hand.  And 
he  held  it  out  to  me — just  like  this.” 

The  demonstration  amused  Dave. 

“Haw!  haw!  haw!”  he  laughed,  thinking,  of 
course,  that  the  younger  one  was  making  up  the 
story  of  his  dream  as  a  further  scheme  to  get 
possession  of  the  coveted  music  box. 

Tod  knew  what  was  going  on  in  his  brother’s 
mind. 

“I  did  dream  it,”  he  flared. 

“Maybe  the  bird  you  saw  was  Christopher 
Columbus,”  Dave  further  ridiculed. 

“It  was  Grandpa  Doolittle,  I  tell  you.” 

“And  how  did  you  say  he  held  the  music 
box?”  Dave’s  eyes  took  on  a  clever  squint. 

“In  his  hand,  of  course.” 

“Right  or  left?” 

“Right,”  came  the  unhesitating  reply. 

“You’re  sure  of  that?”  the  speaker’s  eyes 
further  narrowed. 

“Of  course  I  am.” 

Following  which  Dave  broke  into  a  jolly 
laugh. 
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“Then  it  wasn’t  Grandpa  Doolittle,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“It  was,  too,”  Tod  hung  on. 

“How  could  Grandpa  Doolittle  hold  a  music 
box  in  his  right  hand,”  Dave  completely  cor¬ 
nered  the  dreamer,  “when  he  lost  his  right  arm 
in  the  Civil  War?” 

Tod  looked  foolish. 

“Cheer  up,”  Dave  attempted  to  pat  the 
younger  one  on  the  back.  “Maybe  you’ll  have 
better  luck  with  your  dreams  to-night.” 

This  was, more  than  Tod  could  stand.  For 
he  had  a  temper.  And  in  another  moment  the 
two  brothers  were  going  around  and  around  the 
kitchen  like  a  young  hurricane,  the  angry 
dreamer  trying  to  grab  a  handful  of  his  tor¬ 
mentor’s  hair,  while  the  latter  in  turn  ducked 
and  dodged  to  protect  his  endangered  scalp. 

Nor  was  Aunt  Judy  successful  in  silencing 
them  till  she  used  a  broom  on  them. 

Later  that  morning  Tod  tiptoed  into  the  attic. 

“Blame  it!”  he  growled,  trying  the  dead 
chest’s  secured  cover.  “I  don’t  see  any  sense  in 
keeping  the  music  box  locked  up.  Certainly, 
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if  Grandpa  Doolittle  didn’t  want  me  to  have  it 
he  wouldn’t  have  offered  it  to  me  in  a  dream. 
Dave  thinks  I  lied  about  the  dream.  But  I 
didn’t.  And  I’ll  get  even  with  him,  too.” 

“Tod!”  a  voice  called  sharply  from  the  foot 
of  the  stairs. 

“Well?”  was  the  surly  reply. 

“Are  you  in  the  attic?” 

“Suffering  cats,  Aunt  Judy!  Why  don’t  you 
hire  a  detective?  Then  you  could  keep  posted 
on  every  move  I  make.” 

Until  now  Aunt  Judy  had  been  patient  with 
him.  But  talk  like  this  could  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  And  deciding  to  settle  the  matter  then 
and  there  she  started  up  the  stairs. 

Tod  knew  what  was  coming.  For  the  manner 
in  which  she  set  her  feet  down  betrayed  her 
feelings.  Nor  did  he  try  to  head  her  off  with 
the  usual  line  of  arguments. 

“Now,  let  me  tell  you  something,  young  man. 
I’ve  heard  all  I  care  to  about  that  music  box. 
So  march  yourself  down  those  stairs  this  very 
minute.  And  if  I  catch  you  in  this  attic  again 
I’ll  warm  you  up  with  a  shingle.” 
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Gosh!  I  was  kind  of  scared  that  she’d  turn 
on  me,  too.  So  I  got  out  of  there  in  a  jiffy,  and 
Tod  after  me. 

“Golly  Ned!”  he  shrugged,  when  we  were 
outside.  “I  didn’t  know  that  Aunt  Judy  could 
get  so  mad.  She  does  a  lot  of  pretending — 
I’ve  found  that  out.  But  she  certainly  wasn’t 
pretending  this  time.” 

He  and  Dave  were  now  sleeping  in  separate 
rooms.  Aunt  Judy  thought  that  this  was  the 
best  arrangement.  Nor  did  she  raise  any  very 

serious  objection  when  the  younger  one  fre- 

* 

quently  took  me  to  bed  with  him,  as  he  did 
to-night. 

He  seemed  peculiarly  uneasy.  It  was  his 
thoughts,  I  guess.  And  as  I  listened  to  him 
turn  over  and  over  in  his  tumbled  bed,  I  won¬ 
dered,  kind  of  anxious-like,  if  he  was  further 
planning  to  open  the  dead  chest,  thus  accom¬ 
plishing  his  ends,  when  the  other  members  of 
the  household  were  fast  asleep. 

I  didn’t  like  to  see  him  hang  around  the  dead 
chest.  For  I  had  the  feeling  that  sooner  or  later 
he’d  get  into  trouble.  That’s  why  I  felt  so  kind 
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of  uneasy  as  he  continued  to  turn  over,  seem¬ 
ingly  unable  to  get  to  sleep. 

There  was  a  bright  moon.  It  streamed 
through  the  bedroom  window  on  the  lake  side. 
As  I  looked  out  of  the  window  I  could  see  a 
path  of  silver  stretching  from  our  shore  to  an 
old  cemetery  on  the  opposite  shore.  Of  course, 
what  I  saw  really  wasn’t  a  path.  It  was  just 
the  reflection  of  the  moon.  But  it  looked  like 
a  path. 

Some  one  on  the  lake  was  playing  a  ukulele. 
It  sounded  nice.  But  Tod  didn’t  like  it. 

“I  could  have  music,  too,”  he  grumbled,  still 
nursing  his  pet  grievance,  “if  old  Aunt  Judy 
wasn’t  so  mean.” 

In  the  next  two  hours  the  lights  in  the  near-by 
summer  homes  died  out  one  after  another,  and 
the  lake,  deserted  for  the  night,  became  wrapped 
in  spooky  silence. 

At  least  it  seemed  kind  of  spooky  to  me.  And 
I  have  a  hunch  that  it  impressed  Tod  in  much 
the  same  way.  For  it  was  noticeable  that  his 
uneasiness  increased. 


“Tick-tock!  Tick-tock!  Tick-tock!”  Ordi- 
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narily  I  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  the  noisy 
kitchen  clock.  But  it  sounded  like  a  trip  ham¬ 
mer  now. 

“Blame  it!”  Tod  grumbled,  similarly  dis¬ 
turbed.  “How  can  a  fellow  go  to  sleep  with 
a  noise  like  that  in  his  ears?” 

And  to  shut  out  the  disturbing  sounds  he  got 
up  and  closed  the  bedroom  door. 

Struck  by  the  bright  moonlight,  which  seemed 
to  penetrate  every  part  of  the  room,  he  stopped 
at  the  window.  And  I  think  that  he,  too,  took 
note  of  the  silvery  pathway  that  stretched  from 
one  shore  of'  the  lake  to  the  other. 

I  went  to  sleep  then.  But  it  wasn’t  a  sound 
sleep.  For  I  had  the  feeling  that  something 
was  going  to  happen. 

And  something  did  happen! 

On  the  moonlit  path  that  crossed  the  lake 
ghostly  white-shrouded  forms  had  now  ap¬ 
peared.  I  saw  them  leave  the  cemetery  on  the 
opposite  shore.  And  with  each  successive  step 
they  got  nearer  to  the  farmhouse. 

Pretty  soon  they  were  in  the  farmhouse.  I 
could  hear  them  in  the  hall.  Then,  as  the  door 
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slowly  opened,  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be 
a  leader,  glided  into  the  room. 

Click! 

Suddenly  aroused  by  some  sharp  near-by 
sound,  I  realized,  with  tangled  wits,  that  I  had 
been  asleep.  And  that  ghost  stuff  was  nothing 
but  a  dream.  At  least  I  thought  it  was  only  a 
dream.  But  when  Tod  began  yelling  bloody- 
murder,  I  knew  that  someone  or  something  had 
been  in  the  room. 

And  a  fear  that  I  can’t  describe  crept  over  me. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

CONCLUDING  SURPRISES 

“Hel-lup!  Mur-rder!  Mur-rder!  Hel- 
lup!  Mur-rder!” 

Tod  was  whooping  it  up  now  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  Nor  was  it  many  moments  before  Aunt 
Judy  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

Then  along  came  Dave. 
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“What’s  the  matter,  Aunt  Judy?”  he  dug 
sleepily  at  his  eyes.  “Did  you  scream?” 

“It’s  Tod,”  cried  the  frightened  elder. 

This  wasn’t  the  first  time  that  the  younger 
brother  had  gotten  the  whole  family  out  of  bed 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  For  his  dreams 
often  took  queer  turns,  especially  if  he  went 
to  bed  with  his  mind  full  of  cowboys  and 
Indians. 

Now  he  was  hidden  under  the  top  sheet. 

“Hel-lup!  Mur-rder!  Aunt  Judy!  Dave! 
Come  quick!” 

Thinking  that  he  was  asleep,  the  elder  took 
hold  of  him  through  the  thin  covering  and 
shook  him. 

“Wake  up,”  she  spoke  sharply. 

Nor  could  she  comprehend  why  he  screamed 
louder  than  ever  when  he  uncovered  his  head 
and  took  a  peek  at  her. 

But  Dave  was  wise. 

“He  thinks  you’re  a  ghost,  Aunt  Judy,”  came 
the  laughing  explanation. 

And  indeed  she  looked  a  good  deal  like  a 
ghost  in  that  long  white  nightgown  of  hers. 
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“Tod!  Stop  it!  Laws-a-me,  child,  you’ll 
wake  up  the  whole  lake  shore.” 

Again  a  pair  of  bulging  eyes  appeared  from 
under  the  protecting  sheet. 

“Has  it  gone,  Aunt  Judy?”  came  the  hollow 
whisper. 

“Has  what  gone?” 

“The  ghost.” 

“There’s  no  ghost  here.” 

“But  I  saw  one,  Aunt  Judy.  Honest  I  did.” 

“You’ve  been  dreaming.” 

“I  was  wide  awake.  There  was  a  queer 
sound  at  the  door.  I  raised  up.  The  knob  was 
turning.  Then,  as  the  door  opened,  something 
tall  and  white  glided  into  the  room.  I  tried  to 
yell.  But  I  couldn’t.  I  was  so  badly  scared 
that  my  yeller  wouldn’t  work.” 

“But  where  was  Tuffy?”  Dave  put  in. 

And  glancing  up  at  him  I  was  suddenly 
struck  by  the  peculiar  look  on  his  face. 

“Sound  asleep  beside  the  bed,”  Tod  informed. 

“Humph!”  shrugged  the  older  brother,  as  he 
turned  away.  “I  think  the  both  of  you  were 
asleep.” 
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Here  Mary  Jane  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Aunt  Judy?”  a  frightened 
look  accompanied  the  inquiry.  “Is  Tod  sick?” 

“Oh,  he’s  been  dreaming  again.” 

“He  thinks  he  saw  a  ghost,”  laughed  Dave. 

Tod  was  getting  kind  of  huffy  now. 

“It  was  a  ghost,”  he  declared.  “I  saw  it 
come  into  the  room,  just  as  I  told  you.  It  came 
over  and  took  a  look  at  me,  too.  Gosh!  I 
thought  I’d  die.  For  it  had  eyes  as  big  as 
saucers.  And  then  it  glided  to  the  dresser.” 

“After  which,  I  suppose,”  yawned  Dave,  “it 
combed  its  hair  in  front  of  the  mirror  and 
floated  through  the  window.” 

Her  attention  thus  drawn  to  the  dresser,  Aunt 
Judy  gave  a  startled  cry. 

“Look!”  she  pointed,  with  a  trembling  hand. 
“There’s  Grandfather  Doolittle’s  music  box.” 

Tod  slid  out  of  bed. 

“I  tried  to  tell  you  that  it  was  his  ghost  that 
I  saw.  But  you  wouldn’t  listen  to  me.” 

And  then,  as  his  indignant  guardian  took  him 
by  the  ear,  he  began  to  dance. 

“Ouch-h-h!  Aunt  Judy,  you’re  hurting.” 
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“I’ll  hurt  you  worse  than  that,  you  young 
scamp,  if  you  don’t  tell  me  the  truth  about  that 
music  box.” 

“But  I  have  told  you  the  truth.” 

“How  did  you  get  it  out  of  the  dead  chest?” 

“It  wasn’t  me,  Aunt  Judy.  It  was  Grandpa 
Doolittle.  Just  as  I  told  you  yesterday  morning, 
he  wants  me  to  have  it.  That’s  why  he  offered 
it  to  me  in  a  dream.  And  to-night  he  left  it 
here  for  me.” 

“I  can  overlook  trickery,  Tod.  But  I  can’t 
overlook  a  deliberate  falsehood.” 

“It’s  the  truth,  Aunt  Judy.” 

“You’ve  fooled  me  before.” 

“But  I  never  lied  to  you.” 

H  ow  had  the  music  box  gotten  out  of  the 
locked  dead  chest?  I  was  as  puzzled  as  the 
others.  Was  Tod  in  secret  possession  of  a  key? 
And  was  his  story  of  the  ghost  all  made  up? 
Aunt  Judy  thought  so.  But  somehow  I  had 
the  feeling  that  there  was  more  mystery  here 
than  the  practical-minded  guardian  suspected. 

I  had  dreamed  of  ghosts.  Having  seen  them 
cross  the  lake,  I  had  later  heard  them  in  the 
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farmhouse.  And  now  Tod  insisted  that  he  had 
seen  one  enter  the  room. 

Aunt  Judy  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

“Tod,”  says  she  quietly,  “I  can’t  leave  you 
to-night  till  you  tell  me  the  truth  about  that 
music  box.” 

“But  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  Aunt  Judy,” 
the  younger  one  persisted. 

“Please,  Tod,”  a  peculiar  yearning  accom¬ 
panied  the  begging  words.  “Don’t  cause  me  to 
lose  faith  in  you.” 

“If  I  changed  my  story,  Aunt  Judy,  I  would 
be  a  liar.” 

And  puzzled  now  as  well  as  saddened,  the 
elder  took  the  music  box  and  quietly  left  the 
room. 

Following  her  to  the  attic  door  I  saw  her 
unlock  the  dead  chest  and  put  the  music  box 
back  in  its  accustomed  place.  Then,  returning 
to  her  room,  she  hid  the  key  under  the  carpet. 

And  now  comes  the  part  where  Tod  got 
paddled. 

Finding  that  the  music  box  had  again  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  locked  dead  chest,  his  aunt 
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decided  to  bring  him  to  account  for  his  sup¬ 
posed  misdeeds.  Plainly,  she  told  herself,  he 
had  made  himself  a  key.  That  explained  how 
he  was  able  to  open  the  chest  at  will.  And 
having  lied  to  her,  the  thing  to  do,  she  reluc¬ 
tantly  decided,  was  to  take  him  across  her  knee 
and  administer  a  deserved  spanking.  Yet  the 
thought  of  striking  him  sickened  her.  For  she 
loved  him  dearly.  But  her  sense  of  duty  tri¬ 
umphed  over  her  feelings.  And  so,  having 
armed  herself  with  the  necessary  shingle,  she 
called  the  culprit  into  the  house. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Aunt  Judy?”  he  inquired, 
as  their  eyes  met.  “You  look  queer.  Sort  of 
white-like.  Have  you  got  a  pain?” 

“Come  here,  Tod,”  she  stiffened  her  voice, 
“and  lay  yourself  across  my  knee.” 

“What  for?”  his  natural  caution  asserted  it¬ 
self. 

“I’m  going  to  punish  you  for  being  a  bad 
boy,  Tod.” 

And,  bu-lieve  me,  he  got  it,  too. 

“Gee-miny  crickets,  Aunt  Judy!  Go  easy. 
Ouch-h-h!  There  isn’t  much  cloth  back  there.” 
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Spat!  spat!  spat!  went  the  shingle. 

“Ouch-h-h!”  further  squawked  the  punished 
one,  as  he  thrashed  the  air  with  his  arms  and 
legs.  “Have  a  heart,  Aunt  Judy.  Not  so  hard. 
It  stings.” 

But  instead  of  easing  up,  she  laid  it  on  hotter 
than  ever. 

No  dog  could  keep  still  with  stuff  like  that 
going  on  in  front  of  his  eyes.  And  it  was  my 
sympathetic  howling,  I  guess,  that  brought  Dave 
onto  the  scene,  Tod  in  the  meantime  having  been 
banished  to  his  bedroom. 

He  had  denied  his  guilt  to  the  end.  And 
this,  I  think,  is  what  upset  Aunt  Judy  the  most. 

Dave  found  her  in  tears. 

“Shucks,  Aunt  Judy,”  he  sought  to  comfort 
her.  “I  wouldn’t  cry  if  I  were  you.  For  he 
probably  deserved  all  that  he  got.” 

Then  a  flush  of  shame  crept  over  the  elder 
brother’s  face  when  he  learned  the  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  younger  one’s  punishment. 

“I  feel  like  a  cad,  Aunt  Judy.  For  I’m  the 
one  who  should  have  been  punished.  Tod  knew 
it,  too.  But  square-shooter  that  he  is,  he 
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wouldn’t  squeal  on  me,  not  even  to  save  himself 
a  licking.” 

That  brought  a  wondering  look  from  the 
weeper. 

“Why,  David!  What  do  you  mean?” 

“There  was  a  ghost  in  his  room  last  night, 
Aunt  Judy,  just  as  he  said.  And  it  was  this 
same  ghost  that  pilfered  the  dead  chest.” 

“A  ghost?”  the  speaker’s  wonderment 
deepened. 

“Well,”  Dave  qualified,  “not  a  real  ghost.” 

And  admitting,  with  heightened  shame,  that 
he  himself  yvas  the  “ghost,”  he  further  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  gotten  into  the  locked  chest 
by  unscrewing  its  hinges. 

“I  did  it,”  he  concluded,  “to  have  some  fun 
with  Tod.  And  the  trick  worked  so  well  the 
first  time  that  I  decided  to  repeat  it.  Nor  did 
I  know  that  he  suspected  me  till  he  caught  me 
in  the  attic  this  morning.  The  music  box  is  in 
my  room.  I’ll  get  it  and  you  can  put  it  back 
in  the  chest  where  it  belongs.  I’m  sorry,  Aunt 
Judy.  And  you  can  bet  your  boots  that  I’ll 
never  do  anything  like  this  again.” 
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Here  Mary  Jane  came  into  the  house. 

“Tee!  heel”  she  giggled.  “There’s  a  big  fat 
man  on  our  porch  roof.” 

That  drove  Dave  and  me  outside,  where  we 
learned  that  the  “big  fat  man”  was  Tod’s  pa¬ 
jamas  stuffed  with  pillows. 

“Oh!  .  .  cried  Aunt  Judy,  with  a  horrified 
gesture,  when  she  got  her  eyes  on  the  ridiculous 
figure.  “What  will  the  neighbors  think?” 

“Look  at  him  dance,”  screeched  Mary  Jane, 
as  the  bedroom  prisoner  worked  the  strings. 

I  followed  Aunt  Judy  up  the  stairs  where 
we  found  the  prisoner  in  hiding. 

“Tod!” 

“Yes,  Aunt  Judy.” 

“What  are  you  doing  under  the  bed?” 

“Oh!  .  .  .  just  pulling  slivers.” 

“Pulling  slivers?  Pulling  slivers  out  of 
what?” 

There  was  a  giggle,  which  proved  that  the 
punished  one  hadn’t  suffered  half  as  much  as 
he  had  let  on. 

“Out  of  me .  Golly  Ned,  Aunt  Judy!  The 
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next  time  you  paddle  me  please  use  something 
besides  a  shingle.” 

“There  isn’t  going  to  be  a  ‘next  time/  ”  the 
happy  woman  declared.  “Come,  child !  I  want 
to  whisper  something  in  your  ear.” 

I  left  them  then,  having  heard  one  of  my 
step-children  at  the  back  door. 

It  was  little  Oliver. 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”  I  inquired,  as  he 
started  to  sniffle.  “Is  your  ma  worse?” 

“She’s  gone,”  he  whimpered. 

“Gone?”  says  I,  staring  at  him.  “Gone 
where?” 

“Hunting.” 

“But  how  could  she  go  hunting,”  says  I, 
“when  she’s  sick?” 

“She’s  only  sick  when  you  come  over.  And 
as  soon  as  you  leave  she  gets  up  and  goes  hunt¬ 
ing  with  that  big  dog  on  the  Benson  farm.” 

Again  I  had  been  played  for  a  sucker!  I  saw 
that,  all  right.  Not  satisfied  with  her  con¬ 
temptible  dilldove  trick,  Sauerkraut  had  put  on 
that  pathetic  deathbed  scene  to  win  me  back. 
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And  now  probably  she  was  telling  the  Benson 
hound  what  a  big  boob  I  was. 

“Are  you  coming  over  to-night  when  my  ma 
gets  home?”  little  Oliver  inquired  hopefully. 

“No,”  I  shook  my  head,  “I’m  never  coming 
over  again.” 

And  I  meant  it,  too. 

Having  thus  settled  his  first  great  domestic 
problem,  we  find  Tuffy,  in  the  succeeding  book 
of  this  series,  entering  into  new  adventures,  in 
his  pleasing  country  home,  and  constantly  wid¬ 
ening  his  circle  of  worth-while  friends. 

Then  came  the  chill  blast  of  early  fall,  and 
with  it  that  bewildering  tangle  of  circumstances 
that  aroused  the  whole  countryside.  Nor  did 
anyone  concerned  play  a  more  important  part 
in  the  mystery’s  dramatic  solution  than  brave 
little  Tuffy  himself. 

Tuffy  Bean  and  the  Lost  Fortune.  Such 
is  the  coming  book’s  title.  It  is  the  story  of 
an  abused  orphan  boy,  a  new  friend  of  Tod’s. 
Unprincipled  men  were  leagued  together  to 
defraud  the  boy  of  his  fortune,  as  left  to  him 
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by  his  queer  grandparent.  Then,  peculiarly, 
the  money  vanished. 

But  Tod  and  his  new  chum  were  confident 
that  they  could  find  it  if  they  could  first  locate 
the  grandparent’s  missing  wig.  For  the  wig 
contained  queer  secrets !  Strangely  the  innocent¬ 
appearing  head  covering  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  chief  enemy,  a  miser,  who  tried  to  rob  Aunt 
Judy  of  everything  she  possessed. 

Then  came  that  never-to-be-forgotten  chapter 
of  giggles  and  shivers,  wherein  the  boys,  with 
Tuffy’s  assistance,  literally  jerk  the  miser  “bald- 
headed.” 

Truly  a  story  that  you  won’t  want  to  miss. 
And  it’s  coming  soon! 

And  now,  as  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  this 
series,  may  we,  in  conclusion,  say  a  few  words 
about  Mr.  Edwards’  other  books  for  boys  and 
girls?  First  comes  the  Jerry  Todds.  You’ll 
love  Jerry,  for  he’s  a  manly  little  square-shooter. 
Assisted  by  his  true-blue  pals  he  solves  many 
amusing  mysteries  in  his  home  town,  starting 
with  the  disappearance  of  a  strange  “whispering 
mummy.” 
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Jerry’s  bosom  pal,  Poppy  Ott,  is  featured  in 
a  series  of  his  own,  all  good  books  for  boys  and 
girls.  Next  comes  Trigger  Berg.  And  what 
fun  there  is  for  you  in  Mr.  Edwards’  jolly 
Trigger  Berg  books,  for  Trigger,  who  tells  the 
story  in  diary  form,  is  only  nine  years  old  him¬ 
self. 

Then,  when  you  are  ready  for  high  school, 
you’ll  want  to  read  Mr.  Edwards’  big-boy  books, 
featuring  Andy  Blake.  Though  a  man  in  years, 
this  kindly  author  is  still  a  boy  at  heart.  It  is 
because  he  knows  boys  and  girls  (and  dogs, 
too!)  so  well  that  he  can  write  such  corking 
good  books  about  them. 


OUR  CHATTER-BOX 


MY  books  (this  is  Leo  Ed¬ 
wards  speaking)  are  constant¬ 
ly  falling  into  the  hands  of  new 
readers,  it  is  necessary  with  each 
succeeding  volume  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  this  department. 

The  idea  came  to  me  several 
years  ago.  As  my  list  of  books  for 
boys  and  girls  had  increased,  so 
also  had  the  number  of  letters  that 
I  received  daily  from  my  pleased 
young  readers.  A  good  many  of 
these  letters  were  corkers.  For  no 
one  can  beat  a  boy  or  girls  when 
it  comes  to  writing  bully  good  let¬ 
ters.  Then  along  came  a  poem, 
built  around  the  chief  characters 
in  my  Jerry  Todd  books. 

Right  then  and  there  this  de¬ 
partment  was  created,  with  my 
publisher’s  hearty  Approval,  as  a 
means  of  utilizing  the  many  fine 
letters  and  other  characteristic 
contributions  that  I  received  from 
my  loyal  young  readers. 

It  is  your  department,  boys  and 
girls.  And  to  be  represented  you 
have  merely  to  write  me  an  inter¬ 
esting  letter.  Or,  if  you  can  write 
a  poem,  featuring  some  natural 
youthful  activity,  or  built  around 
the  characters  in  my  books,  send 
it  in. 

Should  your  poem  be  published 
in  a  future  Chatter-Box,  you  will 
receive  a  free  autographed  copy  of 
the  particular  book  in  which  the 
poem  appears. 

Writers  of  published  letters  do 


not  receive  special  awards,  as  we 
feel  that  the  publication  of  these 
letters  is  sufficient  award  in  itself. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which 
you  can  earn  free  autographed 
books:  Through  the  poetry  and 
School  Club  departments. 

LETTERS 

WAS  just  reading  one  of  your 

Chatter-Boxes,”  writes  Buddy 
Savage  of  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
“One  boy  asks  for  more  Trigger 
Berg  books.  I  don’t  agree  with 
him.  I  think  you  ought  to  write 
fewer  Bergs  and  more  Otts  and 
Todds.  Little  children  cannot 
read  books  as  fast  as  the  older 
ones.  Therefore  the  older  ones 
ought  to  have  more  books.  How 
about  it?  Don’t  you  think  you 
could  give  your  fans  a  monthly 
newspaper?  Think  it  over  and 
let  me  know.” 

Other  young  fans  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  monthly  newspaper,  con¬ 
taining  news  of  our  Freckled 
Goldfish  club  and  its  members  and 
Local  Chapters.  Nor  is  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  we  will  come  out,  later 
on,  with  such  a  publication.  So 
let’s  have  your  suggestions,  fellows. 

“I  would  like  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Secret  and  Mysterious 
Order  of  the  Freckled  Goldfish,” 
writes  Joseph  Quinn,  1106  E. 
Haines  St.,  Germantown,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  “There  is  only  one 
complaint  that  I  have  to  make 
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about  your  books.  At  night  when 
I  am  supposed  to  be  asleep  I  start 
reading.  With  a  Jerry  Todd  book 
I  start  laughing  so  hard  that  I  am 
detected  and  have  to  go  to  sleep. 
I  wish  you’d  write  more  books 
with  scenes  around  Oak  Island. 
Of  all  your  books  I  think  the 
three  Oak  Island  books  (Oak 
Island  Treasure,  Whispering  Cave 
and  Pirate)  are  the  best.” 

You  and  I  think  alike,  Joe. 
And  I’m  glad  to  advise  that 
“Jerry  Todd,  Caveman,”  soon  to 
be  published,  will  continue  the 
popular  Oak  Island  series.  In  this 
book  our  boys  go  back  to  the 
island,  followed  by  the  Strickers. 
There  are  hilarious  boyish  battles, 
mystery,  shivers  and  oodles  of  fun. 
Remember  the  wooden  horse  in 
the  story  of  Troy?  Well,  we  have 
a  crazy  wooden  cow  in  the  coming 
book.  Red  is  picked  to  hide  in 
the  cow  and  thus  bring  about  the 
capture  of  the  enemy’s  fort.  And 
all  the  time  Jerry  and  his  mystified 
pals  are  searching  for  the  strange 
“singing  tree.”  It  sounds  like  a 
fairy  tale.  But  I  think  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  my  books  will  agree  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
themes  that  I  have  tackled. 

“Last  spring,”  writes  Chuck 
Gaarder,  914  Frank  St.,  Albert 
Lea,  Minn.,  “my  chums  and  I 
built  a  raft  at  the  country  home 
of  one  of  our  club  members.  I 
went  out  on  the  raft,  which  sank 
a  few  feet  from  shore.  However 
nothing  serious  happened,  for  like 
all  Freckled  Goldfish,  I  can  swim. 
In  our  Local  Chapter  I  am  F.  F. 
Ducks  is  S.  F.  Ralph  is  R.  G. 


Bob  is  L.  G.  And  Ted  is  G.  F. 
In  our  play  I  am  called  Peg  Shaw, 
Ducks  is  called  Poppy  Ott,  Ralph 
is  called  Scoop  Ellery  and  Ted  is 
called  Jerry  Todd.  As  soon  as 
Kyte  Hougard  joins  our  club  we’re 
going  to  call  him  Red  Meyers,  for 
he  has  red  hair.  When  we  initiated 
Bob  we  ducked  him  in  the  lake. 
That  was  fun.  We’ve  been  on 
several  long  hikes  lately.  Once 
we  went  twenty  miles.  That  was 
the  day  Ducks  and  I  smoked  out 
a  woodchuck.  When  it  came  out 
of  its  hole  we  socked  it  with  a 
club.  We  have  a  baseball  and 
track  team,  and  also  won  in  high 
jumping.” 

“Your  books  sure  are  swell,” 
writes  Elwood  Webb,  3348  Carroll¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  “To 
date  I  have  read  seven  of  them. 
Man,  oh,  man,  but  Trigger  Berg 
sure  is  swell.  I’m  waiting  now  for 
the  next  book  of  the  series.  Next 
week  I’ll  be  old  enough  to  join 
the  Boy  Scouts.” 

“I  think  it  would  be  a)  good 
idea,”  writes  Francis  James  Mitch¬ 
ell,  1968  East  29  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (Flatbush),  “if  Jerry  and  his 
gang  made  up  a  football  team  and 
played  Bid  Strieker  and  his  gang. 
Furthermore  I  think  that  Poppy 
Ott  should  be  put  in  the  Jerry 
Todd  books  as  well  as  keeping 
Jerry  in  the  Ott  books.  Two  of 
my  friends  agree  with  me  and  I 
think  that  many  boys  have  the 
same  thought.  I  have  read  all  of 
the  Todd  books,  four  of  the  Ott 
books  and  two  of  the  Berg  books. 
Many  boys  around  here  have 
joined  the  Freckled  Goldfish  club, 
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of  which  I,  too,  am  a  member.” 

I  can’t  promise  you,  Francis, 
that  we’ll  put  Poppy  in  the  Todd 
books.  But  if  we  need  him,  we 
certainly  won’t  leave  him  out. 
Do  you  particularly  favor  Poppy? 
If  so,  you  sure  will  yip  with  delight 
when  you  read  the  book  that  I’m 
working  on  now,  “Poppy  Ott  & 
Co.,  Inferior  Decorators.”  It’s 
the  story  of  Poppy  and  his  gang 
taking  over  an  old  paint  and  wall¬ 
paper  store.  Wall  paper  to  the 
right  of  us  and  wall  paper  to  the 
left  of  us,  as  Tennyson  might  have 
said  in  poetry.  Young  Smarty 
across  the  street,  whose  father  got 
the  pick  of  the  town’s  decorating 
jobs,  hooted  when  Poppy  dusted 
off  the  thousands  of  rolls  of  wall 
paper,  some  of  it  fifty  years  old, 
and  put  it  up  for  sale.  But  old 
Poppy  knew  what  he  was  about! 
And  in  the  end  he  made  his  smart 
young  competitor  feel  sick. 

“I  would  like,  to  join  the 
Freckled  Goldfish  club,”  writes 
Joseph  Alti,  Jr.,  425  Territorial 
St.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  “I  am 
seventeen  years  old.  My  two 
brothers,  John  and  Anthony, 
would  also  like  to  join.  John  is 
sixteen  and  Anthony  is  eighteen. 
You  mentioned  in  a  recent  Chat¬ 
ter-Box  that  some  of  your  earlier 
stories  had  been  published  in  sev¬ 
eral  juvenile  magazines.  Could 
you  give  me  the  titles  of  these 
stories,  together  with  the  date 
they  appeared,  and  the  names  of 
the  magazines?  I’d  like  to  read 
them.  Also  send  me  the  titles  of 
your  latest  books.  How  about 


using  a  radio  station  in  one  of  your 
future  plots?” 

If  other  boys,  like  Joe,  are  in¬ 
terested  in  my  early  stories,  it  will 
please  them,  I  imagine,  to  learn 
that  gradually  I  am  incorporating 
all  of  my  early  writings  in  my 
long  list  of  books.  When  I  have 
finished  writing,  I  thus  hope  to 
have  everything  that  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  book  form.  So,  Joe,  there 
is  no  need  of  digging  into  old 
magazines.  Already,  all  of  the 
stuff  that  I  wrote  for  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Boy  has  appeared  in  covers. 
A  complete  list  of  my  books  is 
given  in  the  front  part  of  this 
volume. 

“The  other  day  I  had  a  birthday 
and  got  some  dough,”  writes  Paul 
Drew,  771  Boulevard,  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  in  his  characteristic  zippy 
style.  “An  Edwards  book  for 
me,  says  I.  Well,  the  book  shop 
didn’t  have  the  Prancing  Pancake 
in  stock,  so  I  bought  a  Trigger 
Berg  instead.  I’ve  finished  it. 
And,  oh,  baby,  was  it  a  wow!  The 
gnat’s  knuckles,  and  nothing  else 
but.  No  plot,  y’know,  but  plain 
ordinary  story-telling.  I  like  ’em 
that  way — when  you  write  ’em!  I 
read  your  short  story,  ‘Thanks¬ 
giving  at  Loon  Lake,’  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Target.  And  here’s 
something  ’portunt.  In  a  recent 
lecture  at  our  school  a  man  showed 
some  slides  of  Alaskan  totem  poles. 
There  was  one  pole  which  was  a 
dead-ringer  for  the  pole  in  your 
Tittering  Totem  book.  There  was 
the  ol’  stovepipe  hat.  Is  there 
any  connection?  Having  inter¬ 
ested  one  of  my  friends  in  your 
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books,  he’s  now  eating  up  my 
supply.” 

When  it  came  time  to  draw  the 
illustrations  for  the  Tittering 
Totem  books,  I  sent  Mr.  Salg  a 
picture  of  a  totem  pole  that  I  had; 
and  it  could  have  been  this  same 
totem  pole  that  Paul  refers  to. 

Also  Paul,  who  is  some  clever 
little  artist  himself,  asks  me  what 
I  think  of  Mr.  Salg’s  drawings. 
It’s  easy  to  answer  that.  Mr. 
Salg,  to  my  notion,  is  at  the  top 
of  his  profession.  He  never  fails 
to  get  the  youthful  viewpoint.  By 
the  way,  should  you  care  to  write 
to  him,  address  your  letter  to  him 
at  Congers,  New  York. 

LETTER  PALS 

TN  THE  earlier  Chatter-Boxes 
we  didn’t  publish  the  complete 
addresses  of  our  numerous  young 
contributors.  But  boys  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  wanting  to 
write  to  boys  in  other  parts,  re¬ 
quested  more  complete  addresses. 
So  now  we  publish  the  name  and 
full  address  of  each  contributor. 

If  you  want  a  letter  pal,  take 
your  pick  of  the  names  contained 
herein;  or  see  the  earlier  volumes 
of  this  series,  or  any  of  my  more 
recent  books. 

POEMS 

PTIRST  on  the  list  is  a  poem  sent 
in  by  Hume  R.  Craft,  1100 
12  Ave.,  Hickory,  N.  C.  And 
I  might  add  that,  in  my  opinion, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  poems  that 
we  have  published.  So  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we 
box  up  a  special  free  autographed 


copy  of  this  book  for  this  clever 

North  Carolina  lad. 

Listen,  Chatterboxers,  and  I  will 
describe 

The  fun-loving  boys  in  Scoop 
Ellery’s  tribe. 

They  are  fine,  wholesome,  and  full 
of  real  joy, 

And  their  adventures  are  read  by 
many  a  boy. 

Of  course,  Scoop  Ellery,  who  has 
already  been  mentioned, 

Is  leader  of  the  gang  and  receives 
main  attention. 

He  also  furnishes  the  brains  of  the 
bunch, 

And  in  solving  mysteries  he  always 
has  a  hunch. 

Perhaps  Jerry  Todd  is  the  next  in 
line. 

In  recording  his  adventures,  we 
agree  he  does  fine. 

Jerry’s  dad  owns  the  brickyard  in 
town, 

And  among  the  boys’  parents  he’s 
the  best  all  around. 

Peg  Shaw  is  the  huskiest  boy  in 
the  crowd, 

And  supplies  the  brawn  of  which 
the  gang  is  so  proud. 

He’s  a  regular  fighter  in  every  way, 

And  many’s  the  time  he’s  held  the 
Strickers  at  bay. 

The  next  to  be  mentioned  is 
freckled  Red  Meyers, 

Who,  if  very  hungry,  would  eat 
automobile  tires. 

He’s  a  good  fellow  to  leave  at  the 
post, 

Except,  however,  when  he  sees  a 
ghost! 
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Rory  Ringer  is  funny,  we’ll  all 
admit. 

’E’s  a  Henglish  kid,  to  ’ear  ’im  tell 
hit. 

Rory  likes  to  follow  Red  around, 
And  it’s  easy  to  see  he’s  the  talk 
of  the  town. 

That,  Chatterboxers,  as  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  would  say, 

Is  a  sort  of  synopsis,  or  brief 
resume, 

Of  the  rollicking  boys  in  the  Jerry 
Todd  books, 

Which  have  won  their  place  in  the 
library  nooks. 

Here’s  a  shorter  poem  contrib¬ 
uted  by  Leonard  Danoff,  142-46 
Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
And,  of  course,  Leonard  too  re¬ 
ceives  the  usual  award — a  free 
autographed  copy  of  this  book. 

Jerry  Todd  is  a  swell  boy, 

He  always  makes  me  full  of  joy. 
Poppy  Ott  is  a  good  sport, 

He  and  Jerry  are  the  right  sort. 

Even  until  Pm  a  big  man, 

I’ll  always  be  a  Jerry  Todd  fan. 

So  remember  to  always  look 
For  a  Jerry  Todd  or  Poppy  Ott 
book. 

The  next  one  is  still  shorter. 
Freckled  Goldfish  Merrell  Condit, 
Saltaire,  Fire  Island,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
author. 

The  Purring  Egg 

Jerry  found  a  dodo  egg, 

Parley  Voo, 


Jerry  found  a  dodo  egg, 

Parley  Voo, 

The  gang’s  surprise 
You  couldn’t  match, 

When  the  dumb  dodo 
Began  to  hatch, 

Hinky  Dinky  Parley  Voo. 

Gordon  McLondan,  Box  718, 
Idobel,  Okla.,  is  the  author  of  the 
next  brief  poem.  Only  nine  years 
old,  Gordon  tells  me  that  he  has 
read  practically  all  of  my  books. 
His  dad,  he  says,  recently  put  in  a 
miniature  golf  park,  and  suggests 
that  we  might  use  this  idea  in  a 
future  book.  He  can  almost  see 
Rory  and  Red  trying  to  play  golf, 
he  says,  and  drinking  soda  pop. 
Here’s  his  poem: 

It’s  funny  to  me  why 
Bid  Strieker  can’t  see 
That  Jerry  and  -his  gang 
Are  much  smarter  than  he. 

Bid’s  only  a  big  bluff; 

Sneaks  around  and  steals. 

But  Jerry  Todd  and  his  gang 
Get  hot  on  his  heels. 

And  Bid’s  cousin  Jimmy, 

Gives  me  a  pain; 

He  gets  on  my  nerves 
And  worries  my  brain. 

But  I’m  sure  the  best  gang 
Will  come  out  all  right, 

If  I  have  to  come  to  Tutter 
And  put  up  a  fight. 

Accompanying  the  next  poem; 
written  by  Alexander  Shennan,  34 
Seventh  St.,  Ridgefield  Park, 
N.  J.,  is  a  corking  good  letter.  So 
let’s  use  some  of  that,  too. 
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“I  like  the  way  in  which  you 
work  rotten  eggs  and  ripe  tomatoes 
into  your  books.  Along  this  line 
I  have  a  suggestion  to  make:  Why 
not  try  a  few  dead  night-walkers? 
Once  when  I  was  in  the  country  I 
found  a  lot  of  night-walkers  packed 
into  a  small  jar.  I  used  them  for 
bait  when  I  went  fishing.  Two 
days  later  I  wanted  to  use  some 
more  of  them.  But  they  had  died 
in  the  meantime.  And  smell! 
Holy  cow!  They’d  be  effective, 
all  right,  if  Jerry  could  find  a  way 
of  pitching  them  at  the  Strickers 
without  having  to  handle  them. 
He  might  put  them  in  mud  balls, 
huh?  I  think  your  recent  book, 
‘Jerry  Todd,  Editor-in-Grief,’  is 
a  wow.  It’s  funny  in  this  book 
where  Aunt  Pansy  said  that  she 
and  Red  could  be  angels  together. 
I  can  picture  Red  as  an  angel. 
With  his  ideas  he  wouldn’t  be 
satisfied  to  sit  in  the  sky,  with 
one  harp.  He’d  want  a  baby 
grand  piano  and  a  pipe  organ. 
Besides  this  I  suppose  he  would 
be  surrounded  by  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  pink  lemonade,  jello, 
cake,  candy,  soda,  pies  and  stuff 
like  that.  I  think  the  Chatter- 
Box  idea  is  swell.  The  bigger  you 
make  them  the  better  I’ll  like 
them.” 

And  here’s  Al’s  poem: 

Jerry  Todd  and  Poppy  Ott 

Are  two  boys  I  like  a  lot. 

They  live  in  Tutter,  on  the  canal, 

And  in  every  state  they  have  a 
pal. 


Scoop  Ellery  is  one  fine  fellow. 
And  the  leader  of  Jerry’s  band: 
Then  comes  little  Jerry  himself. 
The  second  in  command. 

After  him  comes  old  beef-and- 
bone — 

Peg  Shaw  is  his  name. 

And  then  in  steps  Red  Meyers, 

A  runt  of  international  freckled 
fame. 

Next  comes  Rory  Ringer, 

That  new  Henglish  kid. 

And  then  comes  Henny  Bibbler 
Who  in  an  air  pocket  hid. 

They  all  belong  to  the  Goldfish 
club, 

A  very  fine  organization. 

It  was  started  by  Jerry  and  Poppy 
Ott 

And  now  it  extends  o’er  the 
nation. 

Robert  Youngson,  1358  East 
24  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  contrib¬ 
utes  this  one: 

The  Reader 

One  day  as  I  sat  pondering, 

Weary  and  ill  at  ease, 

Listening  to  the  soft  wind 
Blowing  through  the  trees. 

I  wondered  what  I  could  do 
To  pass  that  lonely  time, 

When  I  heard  a  gentle  tapping, 

A  tapping  that  came  in  rime. 

And  in  stepped  Jerry  Todd 
With  his  old  pal  Poppy  Ott, 
Followed  by  Trigger  Berg, 

Red  Meyers  and  what-not. 
Then  we  chased  each  other  around. 
And  we  all  climbed  up  a  tree, 
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Instead  of  lonely  I  now  was  happy, 
For  I  was  reading  a  book,  you 
see. 

Rocco  Musumochr,  327  W. 
Main  St.,  New  Iberia,  La.,  sub¬ 
mits  a  “theme  song.”  But  first 
let  us  read  a  part  of  his  interesting 
letter. 

“After  reading  your  Editor-in- 
Grief  book  I  made  up  a  show, 
which  was  given  in  a  wood  shed. 
The  players  were  the  members  of 
the  local  Freckled  Goldfish  club. 
Charging  five  cents  admission,  we 
took  in  two  dollars  and  thirty 
cents.  This  money  was  put  in  the 
club  bank,  to  be  used  later  on  in 
purchasing  your  new  books.  I 
don’t  like  Trigger  Berg  very  much 
because  he  isn’t  my  size.  My 
favorite  is  Poppy  Ott.” 

And  here’s  the  contributed 
“theme  song”: 

Who’s  the  man  who  writes  good 
books  ' 

About  a  gang  in  Tutter’s  nooks? 

A  man  with  glasses  and  jolly 
words — 

Fellows,  it’s  Leo  Edwards. 

Our  next  poem  is  of  a  slightly 
different  sort.  It  is  written  in 
honor  of  Bert  Salg,  the  popular 
illustrator  of  my  books,  and  John 
Schweitzer,  62  Magnolia  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  author.  I’ve  always  felt 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  popularity 
of  my  numerous  books  was  due  to 
Mr.  Salg’s  splendid  illustrations, 
so  it  is  with  marked  pleasure  that 
I  incorporate  this  poem  in  our  cur¬ 
rent  Chatter-Box, 


Bert  Salg 

Say,  Bert  is  some  illustrator! 

He  sure  uses  his  bean, 

For  the  drawings  he  makes  are 
funny — 

Not  only  that,  they’re  keen. 

If  you  were  to  see  the  F.  G.  mem¬ 
bership  card, 

You  sure  would  get  a  laugh, 

For  the  Freckled  Goldfish  shown 
there 

Is  as  funny  as  a  dancing  calf. 

And  now  as  I  have  taken  enough 
room 

In  our  little  Chatter-Box, 

I’ll  put  an  end  to  my  poem — 

Click!  click!  and  there  it  locks. 

PICTURES 

ML  OH,  MY!  If  I  ever  get  to 

the  bottom  of  this  pile  of 
pictures  it  will  be  a  wonder.  I 
see  good-looking  boys,  peppy- 
looking  boys,  pug-nosed  boys, 
skinny  boys,  fat  boys  and  four¬ 
legged  boys. 

I  beg  pardon!  That  last  one  is 
a  dog. 

By  the  way,  Pm  saving  all  of 
the  pictures  that  I  receive.  Some 
day  I’m  going  to  have  them 
mounted.  And  what  an  exhibit 
that  will  be!  Whenever  I  receive 
a  picture  from  a  boy  or  girl,  I 
send  in  return  one  of  my  big  auto¬ 
graphed  photos.  So,  if  you  don’t 
want  to  loosen  up  and  spend  a 
dime,  which  is  the  usual  price  of 
these  pictures,  you  now  know  how 
to  get  one  free.  But  should  you 
care  to  purchase  one  of  my  pic- 
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tures,  send  ten  cents  to  Leo  Ed¬ 
wards’  Secretary,  Grosset  &  Dun¬ 
lap,  1140  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

And  now  let  us  check  up  on 
some  of  these  flashy  birds. 

Um  ...  I  wish  I  was  as  good- 
looking  as  Glenn  Van  Vliet,  938 
Argyle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  There’s 
a  buddy  for  you!  His  grin 
stretches  from  ear  to  ear.  Hope 
you’ll  drop  in  on  me  some  time, 
Glenn.  Cambridge  isn’t  so  far 
from  Chicago. 

And  what  I’d  like  to  do  to  this 
next  guy!  He  sent  me  a  telegram 
New  Years  morning,  and  thus 
broke  up  my  beauty  sleep.  And 
how  I  need  that  beauty  sleep! 
Anyway,  I  had  to  get  out  of  bed 
to  receive  the  wire.  The  ambitious 
geezer  who  sent  it,  whose  picture 
I  have  here  in  front  of  me,  is 
William  Hadley,  19  Bailey  St., 
Uxbridge,  Mass.  Bill  is  all  lit  up 
in  a  new  suit,  with  creases  in  the 
pants  and  everything.  And  with 
him,  in  the  picture,  is  his  grand- 
pop. 

Next  I  have  the  picture  of  two 
little  girls,  dressed  just  alike.  They 
are  Jane  and  Mary  West,  Way- 
lands,  West  Ripley  Ave.,  Ridley 
Park,  Pa.  Jane  reports  that  she 
and  her  sister  are  not  only  Freckled 
Goldfish,  but  they  have  a  branch 
club  that  provides  them  with  a  lot 
of  fun. 

And  at  last  I  have  a  picture  of 
Tom  Hanson,  Jr.,  407  Cedar  St., 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  Tom  is 
an  active  club  leader;  I’ve  used 
several  of  his  letters,  and  also  a 
poem.  A  keen-looking  lad,  if  you 


were  to  ask  me.  And  what  a  neat 
head  of  hair!  I  bet  his  ma  combed 
it  for  him  before  she  let  him  pose. 
Mas  are  that  way.  Tom  also  is  a 
Boy  Scout,  and  last  summer  he 
was  a  guide  at  the  celebrated  locks 
in  his  little  city. 

And  is  Wilbur  Bogart,  19  Park 
St.,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  ever  a  lucky 
bird!  For  he  just  got  back  from 
a  long  ocean  cruise.  He  saw  the 
supposed  burial  place  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus  at  Santo  Domingo, 
D.  R.  Also  he  explored  the  ruined 
castle  built  by  Columbus’  son 
Diego.  While  in  Santo  Domingo 
the  young  traveler  also  met  Cap¬ 
tain  Figuerra  of  the  National 
Dominican  army.  Other  places 
visited  were  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Colon,  Panama  City  and  Havana, 
Cuba.  In  the  picture  that  I  have 
Wilbur  is  seen  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  his  home  with  his  dog  Roscoe. 

Perry  Wolff,  5814  Glenwood 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  next  shown 
on  his  bicycle.  Then  comes  the 
picture  of  another  dog — Gyp,  Jr., 
McGloin,  whose  young  master, 
Billy  McGloin,  lives  at  185-46 
Luzerne  Ave.,  St.  Albans,  N.  Y. 
And  is  Bill  a  Freckled  Goldfish? 
Sure  thing.  So  is  the  dog.  Eugene 
Smoleroff,  1401  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  sends  the 
picture  of  his  younger  brother. 
“When  I  read  the  Whispering 
Mummy,”  writes  Gene,  “I  band¬ 
aged  my  kid  brother  to  look  like 
a  mummy  and  put  him  in  a  closet, 
instructing  him  to  whisper  when 
my  mother  came  into  the  room. 
But  instead  of  whispering  he  al- 
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most  smothered  to  death,  and  I 
got  sent  to  bed.” 

Starting  a  new  paragraph,  let 
me  thank  Bobby  Dawson,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  for  his  pleasing 
picture  and  accompanying  letter. 
Bob  says  that  he  and  his  sister 
Margaret  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of 
my  books.  That’s  fine.  And  here’s 
another  boy  on  a  bicycle.  The 
name,  I  see,  is  Claxton  Searle, 
2220  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Claxton  is  particularly  fond 
of  the  new  Trigger  Berg  books. 
“I  laughed  for  ten  minutes  when 
I  read  how  Trigger  and  his  gang 
were  trapped  in  the  old  slaughter 
house  on  Boney  Island.  And  was 
it  ever  funny  where  the  girl 
‘treasure  hunters’  chucked  bones 
into  the  barrels  where  the  boys 
were  hiding!” 

John  F.  Fitzgerald,  150  Maxe- 
well  Ave.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  sends 
two  pictures,  one  of  himself  and 
his  aunt,  and  the  other  of  four 
little  squirrels.  John  and  his 
brothers  found  the  baby  squirrels 
one  day  and  took  them  home. 
Then  for  two  months  the  squirrels 
lived  in  the  basement,  where  they 
climbed  the  walls,  John  says,  from 
the  basement  to  the  attic.  Later 
they  were  provided  with  a  home 
of  their  own,  which  they  finally 
abandoned,  becoming  thoroughly 
wild. 

I  thought  the  next  picture  was 
a  joke.  But  I  learn,  on  closer  in¬ 
spection,  that  an  airplane  is  shown, 
a  mere  dot,  high  up  in  the  clouds. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Endurance  flyers,  and 


was  sent  in  by  Hubert  J.  Bernhard, 
214—16  42  Ave.,  Bayside,  L.  I. 

Joseph  McGinnis,  3709  Mar¬ 
shall,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.,  is  shown  on 
his  pony.  But  it’s  easy  to  tell 
them  apart.  Like  so  many  other 
boys,  Joe  wants  to  know  if  the 
characters  in  my  books  are  taken 
from  life.  And  again  I  hasten  to 
state  that  Poppy,  Red,  Scoop, 
Peg,  Slats,  Tail  Light,  A1  Moore, 
and  many  of  my  adult  characters, 
are  all  real  boys. 

Oliver  Carey,  12  Edgebrook 
Place,  Cranford,  N.  J.,  sends  two 
pictures.  In  one  he  is  shown  in 
summer  togs  and  in  the  other  he 
is  wrapped  in  an  overcoat.  Though 
seventeen,  he  still  enjoys  the  Jerry 
Todd  books,  he  says.  For  which 
continued  interest,  of  course,  I  am 
grateful. 

And  would  you  take  a  peep  at 
this  next  little  runt,  sitting  on  the 
top  step  of  his  front  porch  with 
the  cat.  The  boy’s  name  is  Ed¬ 
ward  Bodnar,  503  Tennessee  Ave. 
N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Just 
the  same  Ed  is  a  fine  little  guy. 
Oh,  oh,  oh,  I  made  a  mistake! 
It  isn’t  a  cat  at  all,  it’s  a  dog. 

Next  we  have  a  picture  of  Bob 
Richards,  186-45  Hillburn  Ave., 
Hollis,  Long  Island,  P.O.  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  N.  Y.  Bob  has  a  Local 
Chapter.  Then  comes  Jean  Free¬ 
man,  826  Mclndoe  St.,  Wausau, 
Wis.  My  books,  Jean  reports,  are 
the  only  ones  she  reads.  And 
here’s  a  swell  little  pal.  The 
name,  I  see,  is  Lew  Addessa,  and 
the  address  is  18710  Wyoming 
Ave.,  Hollis,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Strange¬ 
ly,  though,  Lew  doesn’t  like  Trig- 
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ger  Berg.  However,  I  bet  he’ll 
take  a  new  interest  in  Trigger 
when  he  reads  the  Sacred  Pig. 

And  here  I’ll  have  to  stop,  put¬ 
ting  away  the  balance  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  for  mention  in  the  next 
Chatter-Box  that  I  prepare  for 
publication.  In  the  meantime, 
keep  on  writing  to  me,  and  don’t 
forget  that  the  pictures  that  you 
send  me  bring  me  a  special  joy. 


SCHOOL  CLUB 
''UU’HEN  we  organized  this  club  a 

’  short  time  ago,  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  names  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  “put  into  the  hat,” 
and  ten  names  drawn  at  random. 
Thus  ten  of  the  members  would 
receive  free  autographed  copies  of 
the  book  in  which  their  names 
were  published  as  prize  winners. 
It  was  further  promised  that  the 
names  of  all  members  would  be 
published. 

This  list  of  names,  with  prize 
winners,  appeared  in  the  Chatter- 
Box  in  “Trigger  Berg  and  the 
Sacred  Pig.” 

The  next  list  of  names  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  fourth  Trigger  Berg 
book.  Twenty  of  the  names  will 
be  prize  winners.  And  when  the 
third  list  of  names  is  printed  in 
the  fifth  Trigger  Berg  book,  thirty 
of  the  names  will  be  prize  winners. 
A  name  once  drawn  is  not  drawn 
again. 

Just  as  my  Jerry  Todd,  Poppy 
Ott  and  Trigger  Berg  books  are 
written  primarily  to  fill  the  lives 
of  boys  and  girls  with  clean, 
natural  fun,  so  also  would  I  like 


to  have  my  young  readers  share 
this  book  fun  of  theirs  with  others, 
which  can  be  done  individually  if 
you  will  prevail  upon  your  teacher 
to  read  one  of  my  Ott,  Todd,  Berg 
or  Bean  books  aloud.  That  will 
be  fun  for  the  whole  room.  Do 
you  get  my  point?  I  might  men¬ 
tion,  too,  that  these  books  are 
written  to  read  aloud. 

If  your  teacher,  through  your 
personal  efforts,  reads  one  of  my 
books  to  the  school,  you  auto¬ 
matically  become  a  member  of  our 
“School  Club,”  and  should  so 
notify  me. 

“I  liked  ‘Jerry  Todd,  Editor-in- 
Grief’  the  best  of  your  books,” 
writes  William  Forst,  41  West  86 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  “I  tell 
your  stories  to  my  class  at  school 
and  everybody  laughs.  I  brought 
one  of  your  books  to  school  and 
all  of  the  kids  wanted  to  borrow 
it.  I  now  have  a  Freckled  Goldfish 
club  of  my  own.” 

“One  day  last  winter,”  writes 
Teddy  R.  Fletcher,  27  Darwin 
Ave.,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
“I  brought  ‘Jerry  Todd,  Pirate’  to 
school  with  me,  asking  the  teacher 
to  read  it  to  the  class,  which  she 
did.  And  then  all  of  the  kids, 
even  the  girls,  wanted  to  borrow 
it  from  me  to  read  it  over  again. 
It  was  exactly  four  months  before 
I  saw  that  book  again.” 

FRECKLED  GOLDFISH 

'M'OT  long  ago  we  organized  a 
x  club  called  the  Secret  and 
Mysterious  Order  of  the  Freckled 
Goldfish — the  club  getting  its 
name  from  the  Ott  book  of  that 
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title.  To-day  we  have  many 
thousands  of  members. 

The  club  is  purely  a  “fun”  pro¬ 
position.  There  are  no  dues 
(except  as  required  in  Local 
Chapters);  and  the  responsibilities 
are  light.  If  you  have  a  kindly 
feeling  toward  Poppy,  Jerry, 
Andy,  Trigger  and  Tuffy,  you  are 
eligible  to  join. 

Mr.  Bert  Salg,  the  popular  illus¬ 
trator  of  these  books,  designed  the 
membership  card,  which  contains 
a  comical  picture  of  Poppy’s 
Freckled  Goldfish,  together  with 
the  general  rules  and  regulations — 
all  printed  on  the  card. 

Any  boy  or  girl  can  join  who 
wants  to.  It  will  cost  you  four 
cents  in  stamps,  four  one-cent 
stamps  or  two  two-cent  stamps. 
One  red  stamp  will  pay  the  postage 
on  your  membership  card  and 
button;  the  other  red -stamp  will 
partly  cover  the  cost  of  the  en¬ 
velope,  card  and  button. 

In  applying  for  membership 
please  observe  these  simple  rules: 

(1)  Print  your  name  plainly. 

(2)  Supply  your  complete  print¬ 
ed  address. 

(3)  Give  your  age. 

(4)  Enclose  two  two-cent  stamps 
or  four  one-cent  stamps. 

(5)  Address  your  letter  to: 

Leo  Edwards, 
Cambridge, 
Wisconsin. 

LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

TAfE  HAVE  a  printed  ritual 
which  any  boy  who  wants  to 
start  a  Freckled  Goldfish  club  in 
his  own  neighborhood  can’t  afford 


to  be  without.  This  booklet  tells 
how  to  organize  the  club,  how  to 
conduct  the  meetings,  how  to 
transact  all  club  business,  and, 
probably  most  important  of  all, 
how  to  initiate  candidates. 

Three  chief  officers  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  put  on  the  initiation, 
which  can  be  given  in  any  boy’s 
home,  so,  unless  each  officer  is 
provided  with  a  booklet  much 
memorizing  will  have  to  be  done. 
The  best  plan  is  to  have  three 
booklets  to  a  lodge.  These  may 
be  secured  (at  cost)  at  six  cents 
each  (three  two-cent  stamps)  or 
three  for  sixteen  cents  (eight  two- 
cent  stamps). 

Address  all  orders  to: 

Leo  Edwards, 
Cambridge, 
Wisconsin. 

CLUB  NEWS 

A^S  THE  secretary  of  a  newly 
organized  Local  Chapter,” 
writes  Frank  A.  Sisk,  246  Wells 
St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  “I  am 
writing  to  you  for  five  pins  and 
membership  cards.  Here  are  the 
candidates’  names:  Jack  Charters, 
Bob  Peck,  Bud  Charters  and  my 
brother  Bill  Sisk.  The  other  card 
is  to  take  the  place  of  one  that  I 
lost.” 

Buddy  Savage,  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of 
the  Goldfish  club  in  poetry: 

The  Freckled.  Goldfish  Club 
Are  you  a  member  of  the  Goldfish 
club? 

If  not,  why  don’t  you  join  ? 

It  doesn’t  take  time  or  trouble, 

But  just  a  little  coin. 
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The  only  thing  you  have  to  do 
Is  read  the  Edwards  books, 

And  drop  him  a  letter  with  a 
couple  of  stamps — 

Why,  it’s  easier  than  it  looks. 

Then  after  you  have  joined, 

Go  out  and  get  some  others; 
Tell  them  of  your  Goldfish  club 
And  let  them  be  your  brothers. 

“Having  been  a  Freckled  Gold¬ 
fish  for  a  year,”  writes  Alfred 
Parsell,  2  Paul  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
“I  decided  to-day  to  organize  a 
Local  Chapter.  Already  I  have 
two  recruits  with  more  prospects 
to  be  called  on.  The  boys  were 
eager  to  join  when  they  saw  my 
funny  membership  card.” 

“A  boy  friend  of  mine,  who  likes 
your  books  as  well  as  I  do,”  writes 
Tom  English,  143  N.  62  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  “is  going  to  help 
me  organize  a  Local  Chapter. 
We’re  building  a  club  house  in  a 
field  back  of  his  home.  I’m  going 
to  be  secretary.  But  we’re  having 
our  troubles.  Some  jealous  kids 
filled  our  new  club  house  full  of 
junk  and  later  some  one  stuck  the 
body  of  an  old  Ford  on  the  roof.” 

Charles  Jaffe,  5315  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  an  up-and- 
coming  Local  Chapter.  Recently 
he  sent  us  the  names  of  five  new 
members,  Henry  Flit,  Walter 
Gabriel,  Michael  Frank,  Byron 
Pollock  and  Alven  Victor.  The 
Chapter  has  a  library,  composed 
of  boys’  books,  and  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  recently  sold  novelties  and 
candy  to  raise  money. 

“There  are  four  charter  mem¬ 


bers  in  our  Local  Chapter,”  reports 
Garrett  Stewart,  1920  Monroe  St., 
Alexandria,  La.  “Also  we  will 
soon  initiate  two  candidates.  Our 
members  have  taken  names  from 
your  books.  Francis  Flynn  is  Peg, 
L.  J.  Kachel  is  Scoop,  Chester 
Paul  Siess  is  Red,  and  being  kind 
of  fish-faced  they  call  me  Jerry. 
We  have  been  using  a  small  garage 
for  a  pool  and  have  been  busy 
lately  putting  it  into  condition  for 
the  first  meeting.  Mrs.  Siess  do¬ 
nated  an  old  bridge  table  and  we 
decided  that  each  member  should 
bring  his  own  seat  or  stand  up. 
We  earned  enough  money  to  patch 
the  roof,  which  leaked,  and  we  are 
now  engaged  in  patching  the  sides, 
which  also  leak.  Then  we  are 
going  to  decorate  the  inside  with 
pictures,  one  of  them  being  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Freckled  Goldfish  that  a 
man  painted  for  us.” 

“The  young  boys  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,”  writes  Mrs.  L.  M.  Lail, 
1156  Taylor  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
“have  asked  me  to  help  them  to 
organize  a  Freckled  Goldfish  club. 
My  boy  has  ten  or  twelve  of  your 
Jerry  Todd  and  Poppy  Ott  books 
and  has  started  his  little  friends 
to  reading  them,  so  they  have 
found  out  about  the  Goldfish  club 
and  have  put  me  to  work  getting 
this  club  started.  Here  are  the 
boys’  names:  Buddy  Lail,  Jack 
Shy,  Jack  Batten,  Bob  Austin, 
Mitty  Austin  and  Fredie  Keavy.” 

“Our  Local  Chapter  is  getting 
along  fine,”  reports  Edward 
Whitty,  253  Buffington  St.,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  “We  have  eight 
members  and  have  raised  the  dues 
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to  five  cents  a  week  to  get  enough 
money  for  the  club.  We  use  robes 
that  our  mothers  made  for  us.” 

Also  Ed  makes  the  suggestion 
that  we  furnish  club  members  with 
felt  monograms  for  use  on  bathing 
suits  and  sweaters.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  that  we  will  try  to  do  later 
on. 

“At  our  last  meeting,”  reports 
Norman  Wengert,  2651  N.  Grant 
Blvd.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  “we  had 
a  holiday  party.  First  we  made 
words  out  of  MERRY  CHRIST¬ 
MAS.  Next  we  played  what  one 
of  the  members  called  ‘Ambush 
the  currency.’  This  was  the  old 
game  of  hide  the  thimble,  under  a 
new  name.  Following  other  simi¬ 
lar  games,  we  popped  corn  and 
ate  candy  and  ice  cream.  Also  we 
had  pop  and  cookies.  Before  the 
party  we  raffled  off  a  co*py  of  your 
‘Sacred  Pig’  and  cleared  seventy 
cents.” 

“Thanks  for  the  swell  badge  and 
membership  card  that  you  sent 


me,”  writes  Jack  B.  Koelle,  4828 
Hazel  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  “I 
am  going  to  be  F.  F.  in  a  Local 
Chapter.” 

In  writing  for  the  necessary 
rituals  to  organize  a  Local  Chap¬ 
ter,  Ned  Akers,  1301  Center, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  inquires  if  girls 
may  join,  too. 

And  the  answer  is,  sure  thing. 
Some  boys  have  even  made  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  dogs  and  other  pets. 

“I  told  you  some  time  ago,” 
writes  Laurence  Critchell,  Jr.,  170 
E.  79  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  “that 
I  was  going  to  organize  a  Local 
Chapter.  Here  are  four  names: 
Blaine  Faber,  John  Richards,  John 
Grimm  and  Howard  Critchell.” 

Which  brings  me  to  the  end  of 
another  Chatter-Box. 

Let  me  have  more  letters,  fel¬ 
lows.  The  more  the  merrier.  Lots 
of  letters  and  lots  of  poems.  And 
I’ll  be  a-seein’  you,  as  they  say 
down  south,  in  the  next  Chatter- 
Box. 


" The  Books  you  like  to  read 
at  the  price  you  like  to  pay.” 


This  Isn’t  All! 

Look  on  the  following 
pages  and  you  will  find  listed 
a  few  of  the  outstanding 
boys’  and  girls’  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  Grosset  and  Dunlap. 
All  are  written  by  well 
known  authors  and  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects — 
aviation,  stories  of  sport  and 
adventure,  tales  of  humor 
and  mystery — books  for  ev¬ 
ery  mood  and  every  taste  and 
every  pocketbook. 


There  is  a  Grosset  &  Dunlap  book 
for  every  member  of  your  family. 


BOOKS  BY  LEO  EDWARDS 


Illustrated.  Every  Volume  Complete  in  Itself. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  who  laughed  until  their  sides  ached  over 
the  weird  and  wonderful  adventures  of  Jerry  Todd  and  his  gang  demanded 
that  Leo  Edwards,  the  author,  give  them  more  books  with  belt-bursting 
laughs  and  creepy  shivers,  So  he  took  Poppy  Ott,  Jerry  Todd’s  bosom 
chum  and  created  the  Poppy  Ott  series.  Now  there  are  two  more  series. 
The  Andy  Blake  and  the  Trigger  Berg — and  if  such  a  thing  is  possible— 
they  are  even  more  full  of  fun  and  excitement  than  the  Jerry  Todds, 

THE  JERRY  TODD  BOOKS 

JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  WHISPERING  MUMMY 
JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  ROSE  COLORED  CAT 
JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  OAK  ISLAND  TREASURE 
JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  WALTZING  HEN 
TERRY  TODD  AND  THE  TALKING  FROG 
JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  PURRING  EGG 
JERRY  TODD  IN  THE  WHISPERING  CAVE 
JERRY  TODD,  PIRATE 

JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  BOB-TAILED  ELEPHANT 
JERRY  TODD,  EDITOR-IN-GRIEF 

THE  POPPY  OTT  BOOKS 

POPPY  OTT  AND  THE  STUTTERING  PARROT 
POPPY  OTT  AND  THE  SEVEN  LEAGUE  STILTS 
POPPY  OTT  AND  THE  GALLOPING  SNAIL 
POPPY  OTT’S  PEDIGREED  PICKLES 
POPPY  OTT  AND  THE  FRECKLED  GOLDFISH 
POPPY  OTT  AND  THE  TITTERING  TOTEM 
POPPY  OTT  AND  THE  PRANCING  PANCAKE 

THE  ANDY  BLAKE  BOOKS 

ANDY  BLAKE 

ANDY  BLAKE’S  COMET  COASTER 
ANDY  BLAKE’S  SECRET  SERVICE 
ANDY  BLAKE  AND  THE  POT  OF  GOLD 

THE  TRIGGER  BERG  BOOKS 

TRIGGER  BERG  AND  THE  TREASURE  TREE 
TRIGGER  BERG  AND  700  MOUSETRAPS 
TRIGGER  BERG  AND  THE  SACRED  PIG 

THE  TUFFY  BEAN  BOOKS 

TUFFY  BEAN’S  PUPPY  DAYS 
TUFFY  BEAN’S  ONE  RING  CIRCUS 
TUFFY  BEAN  AT  FUNNY-BONE  FARM 


GROSSET  &  DUNLAP,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


CAROLYN  WELLS  BOOKS 

Attractively  Bound.  Illustrated.  Colored  Wrappers. 

THE  MARJORIE  BOOKS 

Marjorie  is  a  happy  little  girl  of  twelve,  up  to 
mischief,  but  full  of  goodness  and  sincerity.  In  her 
and  her  friends  every  girl  reader  will  see  much  of 
her  own  love  of  fun,  play  and  adventure. 

MARJORIE’S  VACATION 
MARJORIE’S  BUSY  DAYS 
MARJORIE’S  NEW  FRIEND 
MARJORIE  IN  COMMAND 
MARJORIE’S  MAYTIME 
MARJORIE  AT  SEACOTE 

THE  TWO  LITTLE  WOMEN  SERIES 

Introducing  Dorinda  Fayre — a  pretty  blonde, 
sweet,  serious,  timid  and  a  little  slow,  and  Dorothy 
Rose — a  sparkling  brunette,  quick,  elf- like,  high 
tempered,  full  of  mischief  and  always  getting  into 
scrapes. 

TWO  LITTLE  WOMEN 

TWO  LITTLE  WOMEN  AND  TREASURE 

HOUSE 

TWO  LITTLE  WOMEN  ON  A  HOLIDAY 

THE  DICK  AND  DOLLY  BOOKS 

Dick  and  Dolly  are  brother  and  sister,  and  their 
games,  their  pranks,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  are  told 
in  a  manner  which  makes  the  stories  "really  true" 
to  young  readers. 

DICK  AND  DOLLY 

DICK  AND  DOLLY’S  ADVENTURES 
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THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  BOOKS 

By  ALICE  DALE  HARDY 

Individual  Colored  Wrappers.  Attractively  Illustrated. 
Every  Volume  Complete  in  Itself. 

May  be  had  wherever  books  are  sold.  Ask  for  Grosset  &  Dunlap’s  list 


Here  is  as  ingenious  a  series  of  books  for  little  folks  as 
ever  appeared  since  "  Alice  in  Wonderland.’ *  The  idea  of 
the  Riddle  Books  is  this,  three  girls  and  three  boys  de¬ 
cide  to  form  a  riddle  club.  Each  book  is  full  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  these  youngsters,  but  as  an  added  attraction 
each  book  is  filled  with  a  lot  of  the  best  riddles  you  ever 

heard. 

THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  AT  HOME 

How  the  members  of  the  club  fixed  up  a  club  room  In  the  Larue  Barn 
and  how  they,  later  on,  helped  solve  a  most  mysterious  happening,  and 
how  one  of  the  members  won  a  valuable  prize,  is  told  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner. 

THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  IN  CAMP 

Camping  on  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  lake  the  club  members  fall  In  with  a 
mysterious  old  man  known  as  the  Hermit  of  Triangle  Island.  Nobody 
knew  his  name  or  where  he  came  from  until  the  propounding  of  a  riddle 
solved  this  mystery. 

THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  THROUGH  THE  HOLIDAYS 

This  volume  takes  in  a  great  number  of  winter  sports,  including  skating, 
sledding  and  building  a  huge  snow  man.  It  also  tells  how  the  club  treas¬ 
urer  lost  the  dues  entrusted  to  his  care  and  what  the  melting  of  the  great 
snowman  revealed. 

THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  AT  SUNRISE  BEACH. 

Tells  how  the  club  journeyed  to  the  seashore  and  how  they  kept  up  their 
riddles  and  had  good  times.  Once  they  got  lost  in  a  fog  and  marooned  on 
an  island.  Here  they  made  a  marvelous  discovery. 

THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  AT  SHADYBROOK 

Many  exciting  adventures  happen  at  the  quaint  old  country  place  called 
Shadybrook  which  the  club  visits. 

THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  AT  ROCKY  FALLS 

How  the  club  went  exploring  up  the  river  and  the  adventures  they  had 
in  the  woods,  and  what  is  more  important  and  exciting,  how  they  solved 
the  mystery  of  the  deserted  hotel. 
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THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  BOOKS 

For  Little  Men  and  Women 
By  LAURA  LEE  HOPE 
Author  of  "The  Bunny  Brown  Series,”  Etc. 

Durably  Bound.  Illustrated.  Uniform  Style  of  Binding. 
Every  Volume  Complete  in  Itself. 


These  books  for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
ten  stand  among  children  and  their  parents  of  this  generation 
where  the  books  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  stood  in  former  days.  The 
haps  and  mishaps  of  this  inimitable  pair  of  twins,  their  many  ad- 
ventures  and  experiences  are  a  source  of  keen  delight  to  imagin¬ 
ative  children. 

THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  THE  SEASHORE 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  SCHOOL 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  SNOW  LODGE 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  ON  A  HOUSEBOAT 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  MEADOW  BROOK 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  HOME 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  IN  A  GREAT  CITY 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  ON  BLUEBERRY  ISLAND 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  ON  THE  DEEP  BLUE  SEA 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  IN  THE  GREAT  WEST 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  CEDAR  CAMP 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  THE  COUNTY  FAIR 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  CAMPING  OUT 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AND  BABY  MAY 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  KEEPING  HOUSE 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  CLOVERBANK 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  CHERRY  CORNERS 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AND  THEIR  SCHOOL¬ 
MATES 

THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  TREASURE  HUNTING 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  SPRUCE  LAKE 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWIN'S  WONDERFUL  SECRET 
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THE  BUNNY  BROWN  SERIES 

By  LAURA  LEE  HOPE 

Author  of  the  Popular  "  Bobbsey  Twins  ”  Books,  Etc. 

■■■■  — ■  I  — —  ■  ■  ■  ■  — - .  ■■'»  ■  ■  i. 

Illustrated.  Each  Volume  Complete  in  Itself. 


These  stories  are  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  little  folks  from  about 
five  to  ten  years  of  age.  Their  eyes  fairly  dance  with  delight  at  the 
lively  doings  of  inquisitive  little  Bunny  Brown  and  his  cunning, 
trustful  sister  Sue. 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  ON  GRANDPA'S 
FARM 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE’PLAYING  CIRCUS 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  CAMP-REST-A- 
WHILE 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  AUNT  LU’S 
CITY  HOME 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  IN  THE  BIG  WOODS 
BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  ON  AN  AUTO  TOUR 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AND  THEIR  SHET¬ 
LAND  PONY 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  GIVING  A  SHOW 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  CHRISTMAS 
TREE  COVE 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  IN  THE  SUNNY 
SOUTH 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  KEEPING  STORE 
BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AND  THEIR  TRICK 
DOG 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  A  SUGAR  CAMP 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  ON  THE  ROLLING 
OCEAN 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  ON  JACK  FROST 
ISLAND 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  SHORE  ACRES 
BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  BERRY  HILL 
BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  SKYTOP 


GROSSET  &  DUNLAP,  Publishers ,  NEW  YORK 


SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  SERIES 

By  LAURA  LEE  HOPE 

Author  of  The  Bobbsey  Twins  Books,  The  Bunny 
Brown  Series,  The  Blythe  Girls  Books,  Etc. 

Durably  Bound.  Illustrated.  Uniform  Style  of  Binding. 

Every  Volume  Complete  in  Itself, 

Delightful  stories  for  little  boys  and  girls  which  sprung 
into  immediate  popularity.  To  know  the  Lsix  little  Bunk¬ 
ers  is  to  take  them  at  once  to  your  heart,  they  are  so  in¬ 
tensely  human,  so  full  of  fun.  Each  story  has  a  little  plot 
of  its  own — one  that  can  be  easily  followed — and  all  are 
written  in  Miss  Hope’s  most  entertaining  manner.  Clean, 
wholesome  volumes  which  ought  to  be  on  the  bookshelf  of 
every  child  in  the  land. 

SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  GRANDMA  BELL’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  AUNT  JO’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  COUSIN  TOM’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  GRANDPA  FORD’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  UNCLE  FRED’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  CAPTAIN  BEN’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  COWBOY  JACK’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  MAMMY  JUNE’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  FARMER  JOEL’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  MILLER  NED’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  INDIAN  JOHN’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  HAPPY  JIM’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  SKIPPER  BOB’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  LIGHTHOUSE  NELL’S 
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